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SEVEN GOOD BOOKS. 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD’S GREAT NOVEL is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, and 


Bookstalls in town and country, Itstitleis JANICE MEREDITH, 4//hough only very recently published it 
has already been reviewed by THE DaiLy TELEGRAPH, LITERATURE, THE SPEAKER, THE SCOTSMAN, THE MANCHESTER 


GUARDIAN, THE GLasGow HERALD, &c. THE DaiILy TELEGRAPH said :—‘ Not one page too many are the 536 
which Mr. Ford gives us. . . . « Of the incidents in the book it is impossible to give any idea; their number 
is so large, and they are so varied. . But let it be enough to say that there are deeds of great valour, of 
picturesque and exciting interest, all centred round the winsome figure of Miss Fanice, such scenes and incidents as 
may be expected when brave, generous, hot-blooded mzn engage in a conflict which, in its desolating confusion and 
social upheaval, resembled a civil war. . . . . One line must be added of congratulation to Mr. Ford on the 
excellence of his characterisation, which goes far to make the interest of his excellent book.” THe SPEAKER 
said :—“ Mr. Ford has the right feeling for romance ; he knows how to bring his reader into the thick of the excite- 
ment and give him the right thrill of personal anticipation in the struggle, and keeps his grip on the reader's 
attention through a long and interesting book.” 














) SUNNINGWELL. 2 F. WARRE CORNISH. “Many busy folk are aware that leisure is to 
them an unattainable ideal, and possibly, therefore, they may be thankful for the opportunity to enjoy it at 

second hand, through the medium of a tranquil volume like that in which Mr. Warre Cornish portrays the leisurely 

Canon of Sunningwell. . . . . The work is one, moreover, that in an age of hurried bookmaking deserves recog- 
nition by reason of its thoughtful and scholarly character..—MorninG Post. “A scholarly, well-wrillen, and 
interesting book, not without a good deal of humour and pathos,”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. . 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 2 C.W. DOYLE. 38. 6d. “ Our talk was mainly 


of the colossal difficulty of obtaining short stories of merit. Common-place ones, with no point of interest in them, can 
be obtained by the cartload. And then, as luck would have it,I took to bed with me a book called THE TAMING 
OF THE JUNGLE. It is all short stories, and they are all; good, with a goodness which is quile rare and excellent, 
and we shall certainly hear more of Mr. Doyle if he will let us. His stories have everything which the short story 
should possess. They are quite short, and no words are wasted in them. There is strong point in each of them, and 
there is a nole sometimes of courage and sometimes of pathos.”—CountRY LIFE. 


PORTRAITS. 4 series of fifty-one portraits reproduced from original drawings by the MARCHIONESS 
OF GRANBY. £2 Qs, nel. “One of the most charming picture-books,.... Among the most interesting portraits 
are those of the Queen, Lord Salisbury, Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes... . three of 
the most delightful are those of Lady Susan Townley, Mrs. H. Lindsay, and the Ladies Mary and Alice Montagu.” 
—MornincG Post. Purchasers of the volume are entitled lo purchase single copies of the portraits at 78. 6d. each. 


THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 3y SARAH WILSON. With 


nearly 200 illustrations by Alex. Ansted, crown 8vo., gilt extra, 6s. “A very interesting book, carefully put together 
from the best authorities, and excellently illustrated. The successive styles of architecture, the chief features of the 
church, and the peculiarities found in individual buildings—these and other things, more varied and numerous than 
we can describe here, are dealt with. .... May be confidently recommended.”—THE SPECTATOR. 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK, With numerous illustrations by H. S. BANKS. Crown 


8v0., gilt extra, gilt lop, 6s. “There is more genuine enjoyment to be got out of this collection than can be found 
in a score of modern so-called historical romances.”—BLACK AND WHITE. 


SINGING-TIME. 4 Child's Song Book. Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. Drawings by L. 
LESLIE BROOKE. 55. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., WESTMINSTER. 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


[/NOER the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED, propose to issue reprints of various 


STANDARD WOR Ss 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


for which they believe there is a demand, printed from large 


type in Demy 8vo. volumes, and sold in cloth at the uniform price | 


of 3s. 6d. net per volume. The books will contain neither new 
Introductions nor new Notes, the idea being to present typo- 
graphically perfect reprints of the best existing texts. In deciding 
the question as to which is the best edition to reproduce, the 
publishers have been fortunate in obtaining the assistance of Mr. 
A. W. POLLARD, Hon. Sec. of the Bibliographical Society, and 
beyond a bibliographical note to each book from his pen the Series 
will contain no fresh editorial matter. 

The aim of the publishers will be to give complete and accu- 
rate texts, so that lovers ot English Literature may have the 
opportunity of possessing the works of their favourite writers in 
a form at once handsome and inexpensive, and printed in the 





Demy 8vo. size which has always been regarded as most suitable | 


for the study of a private gentleman and for the shelves of a | 


Public Library. 


The publishers hope that if the Series meets with the support | 


they anticipate for it, it may eventually run to a considerable 
number of volumes, but they do not pledge themselves to bring 
out more than the twenty-five volumes mentioned below, all of 
which, however, will appear during the year 1900. 
P The following is a list of the first twenty-five volumes of the 
eres :— 
Bacon’s Essays ; Colours of Good and Evil; and Advancement of 


Learnin si bia 1 vol. [Ready. 
Sheridan’s br s i aw sa it w+ I -vol. [ Ready. 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville, with illustrative Narratives from 

Hakluyt ais ba ei eee ‘sb a5 w. = Vol, 
Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur Pe 2 vols. 
Don Quixote translated by Sheiton 3 vols. 


Walton’s Lives and Complete Angler ... oa - + ¥ Vol. 
The Works of Laurence Sterne see 2 vols. 
Fielding’s Tom Jones ... 908 she bu sae .-» 2 Vols. 
White’s Natural History of Selborne ... he ah ww. «=F Vol. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson ah - as wat «. 3 Vols. 
De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater; Murder 
as a Fine Art; The English Mail Coach, and other Essays ... 1 vol. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott ... din a ia wel .- § vols. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 2 vols. 
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Avenue.—A Message from Mars, 8.45. 





Court.—A Royal Family, 8.30. 





Criterion.—The Masked Ball, 8 30. 





Daly’s Theatre.—San Toy, 8.15. 





Her Majesty’s.—Xing Fohn, 8. 





Globe.—The Gay Lord Quex, 8. 





Lyceum.—The Snow Man, 2.15 and 8.15. 





Prince of Wales’.—T7he Only Way, 8.15. 





Savoy.—The Rose of Persia, 8.15. 





Shaftesbury.—7he Mystical Miss, 8.15. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Moore and Burgess Minstrels, St. 


James’s Hall, Piccadilly —“ Xmas Cap- 
nival Programme,” 3 and 8. 
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THE WEEK, 


THE war news of the week is not of great import- 
ance, and public attention is still fixed upon the 
Tugela, where some movement appears to be in 
contemplation. Sir Redvers Buller has heavily rein- 
forced himself ; but the difficulties by which he is 
confronted are evidently most serious, For three weeks 
the Boers have been busily employed in forming and 
arming a great entrenched position on the northern 
bank of the river. On the southern bank they still hold 
Inlhawe mountain in some force, and their right is 
established at Springfield north of the Little Tugela. 
They have shown much enterprise in attempting 
to cut off and in following up our patrols, and 
as the river is now again fordable in many places 
after the recent flood, their communications can be more 
easily maintained. Desultory shell fire occurs which 
can have little military value. All chance of a great 
coup by which the relief of Ladysmith might be attained 
seems to be at an end. Sir Redvers Buller must appa- 
rently move forward by successive steps, which will 
entail heavy sacrifice. Enteric fever and dysentery 
seem unfortunately to be on the increase in Ladysmith, 
and the gallant garrison, which has for some weeks been 
on reduced rations, must be anxiously hoping for relief. 
It is reported that Colonel Rhodes and Dr. Jameson 
have escaped to the south. Lord Methuen remains in 
camp on the Modder River facing a great entrenched 
position said to be held by at least 20,000 Boers. There 
seems to be no immediate probability of any advance 
upon Kimberley. 


COLONEL PILCHER’s raid from Belmont which began 
on the 31st ultimo was a well planned and smartly 
executed operation. A Boer laager at Sunnyside, about 
thirty miles from Belmont, was surprised and captured 
with little loss. Queensland and Canadian troops took 
part in the movement, and proved true soldiers. Douglas 
was entered on Tuesday to the delight of the Loyalists. 
It has, however, proved necessary to withdraw, and the 
inhabitants accompanied the troops in the return march. 
General French attacked Colesberg on Monday, 
but the Boers after temporarily abandoning their 
positions returned during the night. If British rein- 
forcements can be promptly sent up, Colesberg may 
be taken. If not, General French must apparently retire 
to Rensberg. Our weakness in this part of the held of 
operations is most unfortunate in all respects, but is a 
necessary result of the division of large forces to the 
Modder and Tugela. Some fighting of minor import- 
ance is reported on the Stormberg line, where the Boers 
advanced to and beyond Molteno, and were successfully 
opposed by a part of General Gatacre’s force moving 
from Sterkstroom. It may be hoped that Dordrecht, 
which was occupied on the 25th ult., can be retained. 
The disaster of December 10 has, for the present, 
rendered effective operations impossible in this quarter. 


THE most notable product of the discussion of the 
suggested Day of Humiliation is a letter from Sir 
Edward Clarke published in the Observer of Sunday. 
Sir Edward Clarke has taken a prominent part on 
former occasions in Church Congresses, and at the Con- 





gress held in London last October he had rather a 
mixed reception when he made an appeal for tolerance 
within the Church. We fear that his critics on that 
occasion are not likely to modify their censures when 
they find that he is no more ready to accept the 
authority of the Bishops on the morality of this war 
than he was to accept that of Mr. Chamberlain on its 
policy. He does not hesitate to point out the kind of 
use to which “those who minister in Christ’s Church ” 
would turn a Day of Humiliation. “ A day so set apart 
would be kept as a holiday, and the pulpits would be 
used, as they are being used every Sunday, to inflame 
the pride and passion of our people, and to dull and 
sear their consciences. So far as any Christian spirit is 
left in the Church, it can find expression in the prayer 
of the Liturgy better than in occasional prayers in which 
much less of that spirit is to be found.” It is probable 
that many who do not agree with Sir Edward Clarke’s 
criticisms of the new Jingoism will sympathise with his 
preference for the old Liturgy over those new prayers to 
which Lord Monkswell lately took exception. 


DurinG the present week the supply of electricity 
in Birmingham has been formally transferred from a 
private company into the hands of the City Corporation. 
For some reason, ever since Birmingham ceased to take 
a prominent part in the cause of progress after the 
Home Rule crisis in 1886, that city suffered stagnation 
in local as well as Imperial politics, and the supply of 
electricity was allowed to slip into private hands. In 
the same spirit a provisional agreement was made to 
lease the tramways to a private company, but at last 
the back eddy seems to have spent its force. Two years 
ago the City Council awoke to the fact that the supply 
ot electricity had become a valuable undertaking, and 
that even if bought out at a heavy price, it would still 
yield a substantial profit. Accordingly, an agreement 
was entered into for the transfer of the undertaking, 
which has taken effect this week at the cost of 
£420,000. 


In his annual address at Newton Hall on Monday, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison described the War in South 
Africa as the result of a policy of expansion which had 
invited catastrophes and stirred the hatred of Europe. 
The mistakes of the past were clear to everybody. 
“They could all condemn the shortsightedness, the 
besotted ignorance, the amazing arrogance which had 
marked so much of our official conduct in the last six 
months in Africa and at home.” The chief care at 
present was to avoid such errors in the future. “Our 
Imperialists had been living in a false paradise—mistak- 
ing pretensions for strength, and self-interest for solid 
rights.” The natural consequence of arrogant expecta- 
tions was to be found in the exaggeration of our checks 
on the field of battle into great military reverses. 
Imperialism had received its baptism twenty-five years ago 
when the Queen was proclaimed as Empress of India. 
The policy which Imperialism implied had been adopted 
by England during the last twenty-five years, and by 
America during the last few months. “All nations, all 
parties, all statesmen were poisoned with this new 
microbe.” “The opening up of Africa had set all 
Europe on fire.” “If the Imperialists would persist in 
blind defiance of facts and realities in treating as mere 
wind the remonstrances of a civilised world, we might 
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see a catastrophe such as had never befallen these 
islands since the present dynasty succeeded to that of 
the Stuarts.” 


In his New Year address at Westbourne Park 
Chapel on Monday Dr. Clifford said that duplicity had 
taken the place of charity and patience in the negotia- 
tions before the war. Boers and Britons were alike, 
“much mixed,” He had had letters without Press influ- 
ence showing the insolence and brutality of the Out- 
landers. The question of slavery had nothing to do 
with the war. The grievances of the Outlanders were 
real, but they would not be remedied by war. With 
other men there would have been other measures, and 
British paramountcy of principle and character would 
have been maintained. Nations should apply the 
ethics of Christ, as men did, and as we were in the 
wrong and had misled the Boers through the Colonial 
Secretary we ought to admit the wrong and seek to 
make the best amends. 


SPEAKING at Flint on Saturday Mr. Lloyd George 
said that if a war was unjust it was not made just by 
victory. We had been called upon to uphold the prestige 
of the British Empire by a war with two Republics com- 
parable in population to Flintshire and Denbighshire. 
The war had already cost us 8,000 soldiers in killed, 
wounded, and missing, and in money it was costing 
us £8,000,000 a month. Every time a lyddite shot was 
fired it cost what would pension two men for a whole 
year. Mr. Churchill now told us that we should want 
250,000 men to bring the war toa successful issue. And 
what were we fighting for? President Kruger had 
offered us a five years’ franchise and arbitration. We 
had posed as champions of arbitration at the Hague, 
but when confronted with what we thought was a weak 
nation we refused to arbitrate. The war was the result 
of the “most wicked and blundering diplomacy.” 
Speeches have also been made in criticism of the 
diplomacy and in condemnation of aggressive Imperial- 
ism by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Alexander Williamson, 
candidate for North Ayrshire. 


Tue Morning Post of Monday contained a letter 
from Mr, Channing protesting against the idea of a war 
a outrance. Mr, Channing argues that the indomitable 
spirit of the Boers has created a claim for independence 
which generous opponents ought to recognise. Further, 
it is surely “ better for the world and better for the 
Empire to have such a race with us than against us.” 
“ England cannot pacify the Transvaal as the Sultan has 
pacihed Armenia. There will be a smouldering unrest 
ever ready to leap up into destructive activity at the 
first mishap to England elsewhere.” Mr. Channing 
goes on to point out that the experience of our relations 
with the Dutch before 1877 and before 1895 proves the 
possibility of mutual friendship and respect. The 
Jameson Raid, as Lord Charles Beresford has admitted, 
is the real cause of the war. “Have we not the moral 
courage to recognise whilst there is still time the 
ghastly blunders of the policy which has ignored the 
real facts and real forces which had to be brought into 
harmonious co-operation?” Mr. Channing concludes 
his wise and courageous appeal with the proposal 
that “ we should make it clear at the earliest moment 
that so soon as the Boers are forced back over their 
borders, our verdict will be for moderation and good 
sense.” 


A SIMILAR suggestion occurs in Colonel Hanna’s 
letter, published in the Manchester Guardian of the 
same ‘day. Colonel Hanna advocates the imitation of 
the strategy by which Wellington at Torres Vedras 
checked the advance of Massena’s large army, but insists 
on the importance of abandoning the idea of annexation. 
He suggests that the arrival of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener at Capetown should be made the occasion of an 
announcement ot our readiness to entertain reasonable 
proposals of peace, and our determination to eschew 


any solution of the South African difficulty which would 
condemn us to violate the principle of equal rights and 
liberties for all white men throughout South Africa, for 
which we profess to be fighting. Elsewhere Colonel 
Hanna defines as the object which we should have in 
view—"“ The re-establishment of peace throughout South 
Africa on a basis which shall secure fair treatment for 
the Outlanders, and a reduction, within moderate limits, 
of the armaments of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, whilst leaving untouched the national existence 
which those two Republics are defending with such 
astonishing resolution.” 


THE problem of Delagoa Bay, which we discussed 
in a leading article of our last issue, has bulked large in 
the newspapers throughout the week. The Times 
published on Saturday a very short letter from Lord 
Rosebery, calling upon the Government to declare its 
intentions with regard to the seizure of food-stuffs in 
neutral vessels. Perhaps Mr, Balfour will respond to 
this invitation when he speaks at Manchester on 
Monday. On Wednesday there appeared a learned 
communication from Professor Holland, dealing with 
the legal questions involved under the three heads of 
contraband, enemy service, and right of search. On the 
first subject the editor of the Admiralty Manual of Prize 
Law makes it perfectly clear, as we pointed out last 
week, that grain ought not to be subject to seizure (or, 
more strictly, to confiscation—for we may stop every ship 
on the high seas if we care to pay for it) unless it is 
“ear-marked as destined for the use of enemy fleets, 
armies, or fortresses.” Even then the British practice 
has been not to confiscate without compensation, 
but merely to exercise the right of pre-emption. 
As regards “enemy service,” no doubt the carriage by 
a neutral ship of hostile troops is so serious an offence 
as to involve the forfeiture of the vessel itself. But 
Professor Holland does not emphasize the real difficulty 
—a German ship carrying German officers to a Portu- 
gese port is not per se guilty ; she cannot be condemned 
without proof that the soldiers are going to help our 
enemy. It is here that the Prize Court at Durban, 
which is to sit on the Bundesrath, will find its chief 
perplexity. 


Mr. SELOovs, it will be remembered, was interviewed 
by a representative of the Daily Chronicle, who attributed 
to him certain statements. These statements Mr. Selous 
repudiated, but the Chronicle declined to publish his 
letter, limiting Mr. Selous to a brief paragraph. The 
Chronicle then admitted to its columns an anonymous 
letter making certain statements about Mr. Selous’ 
conduct in South Africa. To this letter Mr. Selous 
replied, answering categorically the statements made by 
his anonymous critic. The Chronicle, which, by its 
misrepresentations, had put Mr. Selous to all the trouble 
of this correspondence, headed this letter, “ Mr. Selous 
again.” More anonymous letters followed with more 
charges against Mr. Selous. Mr. Selous replied 
describing his relations with Mr. Rhodes, disposing 
completely of the insinuations which had been 
made against him and giving chapter and verse 
for his own account of his career. To this 
letter the Chronicle appended a footnote stating that 
Mr. Selous had been allowed the last word, and that 
“in justice to” the two anonymous correspondents 
“from whose conclusions Mr. Selous dissents, we have 
to say that their knowledge of South Africa is certainly 
not inferior to that of Mr. Selous himself.” This is 
surely an amazing comment on the correspondence. The 
knowledge which these anonymous letter-writers have 
of South Africa is not in dispute. The conclusions 
“from which Mr. Selous dissents” were statements 
affecting Mr. Selous’ private character. Possibly to say 
that the knowledge which these correspondents have of 
Mr. Selous’ private character is “ not inferior to that of 
Mr. Selous himself” is a measure of “ justice” which 
even the Daily Chronicle hesitates to mete out to them. 
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TueE State-trial in Paris has ended at last. Those 
who have not followed its successive stages, but 
remember the energetic measure taken by M. Waldeck- 
Rosseau’s Ministry last September will be surprised at 
the result. At a moment when almost any diversion 
from Rennes was welcome to most sane Frenchmen 
the Cabinet announced its discovery of a vast and 
formidable conspiracy of Clericals, Monarchists ot all 
shades, Nationalists, and Jew-haters against the French 
Republic. Arrests and perquisitions in great numbers 
were hastily ordered ia Paris and in the provinces, not 
less than seventy-five persons were brought before the 
magistrates; and the Senate was constituted a High 
Court for the purpose ot dealing with the more 
important conspirators. The Senators have given their 
verdicts: four persons only have been found guilty by 
an absolute majority of votes. They are MM. André 
Buffet, the Marquis de Lur Saluces, Paul Dérouléde, 
and Jules Guérin. Their crime is to have conspired 
against the existing form of government and to have 
taken steps to carry their plot into action. MM. Buffet, 
Dérouléde, and the Marquis de Lur Saluces by default 
were all sentenced to ten years’ banishment; and 
M. Guérin to ten years’ confinement in a French fortress. 


His Excellency Li Hung Chung’s latest appoint- 
ment has been interpreted in some quarters as a new 
danger to British interests in China; but instead of 
being an indication of political advancement, the Vice- 
royalty of Kwang Tung points rather to a diminution of 
power. Moreover, whatever justification there may be 
for supposing that the interests of British subjects in 
Canton will be imperilled by Li Hung Chang’s 
supremacy in that quarter, it must not be forgotton 
that Li’s younger brother held this post for many 
years without much harm being done, and the influence 
which the position carries may be exaggerated. 


A REGIMENT of the Durham Militia, which was the 
first to go to the front, is described in very enthusiastic 
terms by a local contemporary. The splendid physique 
of the men seems to have attracted general admiration. 
They were nearly all colliers, working tull time. Assuming 
a thousand of them to have been colliers and allowing 
them the very moderate average wage of thirty shillings 
a week, there is a dead loss in mere wages of £1,500 a 
week, If they all return safely in a year’s time they 
will have lost £75,000. What their employers will have 
lost in profits we cannot tell; what the neighbourhood 
will have lost in helping to support their families by 
charity and increased poor rates we cannot tell. Then 
on the top of all this comes the cost of sending them 
out, supporting them in South Africa, and bringing them 
home. We believe that £4 per week per man is an 
estimate well within the mark. This accounts for 
another £200,000 that wiil have to come out of the 
pockets ot the British taxpayer. The least that patriotic 
citizens who remain at home can do would seem to be 
to show their willingness to “ pay, pay, pay.” Not a bit 
of it. The St. Fames’s Gazelle, which assisted most 
loyally in the promotion of the war, will not listen to 
the precepts of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. It 
will not hear of fresh taxation. It is waiting evidently 
for another Kipling melody with a new haunting refrain, 
* Borrow ! Borrow ! Borrow !” 


AN eminent correspondent over the well-known 
initials “ R. G.” sends to the current number of the 
Economic Fournal some interesting city notes. When 
he wrote, Consols were at 103, and in “ R. G.’s” opinion 
“a further fall, or at any rate a fall below 100” was 
hardly to be expected “unlessa great disaster should 
befali our troops in South Africa.” ‘This eminent writer 
reters to a previous article of Sir Robert Giffen’s which 
has already been cited in THE SPEAKER. There isa good 
deal of unnecessary beating about the bush in order to 
account for the fall in Consols. We all know perfectly 
well the real reasons, but it is considered indelicate to 


advert tothem. Consols fell from 113 to 110 because it 
was observed that the Government was devoting its 
huge surpluses entirely to unproductive expenditure. 
(How far the voracity of the War Office was accom- 
panied by capacity to digest it is for the public to 
judge.) These Consols dropped between the last Budget 
and the early autumn from 110 to 105 because it was 
observed that the Government was devoting not only 
its surplus but half the sinking fund for the National 
Debt to the same evil purposes : it was further observed 
that Messrs. Rhodes, Beit and Co. were preparing for 
another raid, this time under direct official patronage. 
The fall from 105-4 to 98-9 is the direct result of the war. 
“R. G.” makes a great deal of the artificial price of 
Consols. We wish he could find some epithet to apply 
to the present prices of “ Kaffirs.” When water sinks 
the ice may hold for atime: but a crash is inevitable. 


WHEN “R, G.” leaves the Stock Markets and turns 
to the Board of Trade Returns his comments become 
exceedingly interesting ; and they are fully borne out by 
the opinions recently expressed by Sir Christopher 
Furness and other practical men. “The present cycle 
of prosperity in trade is about the maximum, and we 
must not be too confident of its very long continuance.” 
Its special causes are temporary. ‘“ The great demand 
upon certain trades occasioned by the growth of war 
expenditure in recent years ”’ is intensified by the actual 
war now raging. “A cause like this is not lasting. On 
the contrary, a considerable war like that in South Africa 
tends to arrest the growth of business in the long run, 
diminishing production generally, and leading to waste 
otf every sort.” “ R. G.” concludes that a reaction may 
be expected before long ; and the latest returns rather 
confirm a view which is based upon experience as well 
as upon reason, 


Mr. Escomse (he was offered a knighthood at the 
time ot the Jubilee, but declined it) was the man whom, 
of all others, Natal could least afford to lose just now. 
He was a man of ideals—which, in a colonial statesman 
of these days too often means banging the big drum of 
Imperialism ; but his ideals were of a sounder kind, and 
he pursued them by means of unremitting grind at 
homely details. The building of Durban harbour, of 
which he has not lived to see the completion, filled a 
great part of his life for some years. Not the least of 
his claims to remembrance is the fact that, in the 
disgraceful trials of 1888-89, he undertook (fro Deo, as 
the touching old law-phrase runs) the defence of the 
Zulu chiefs, and probably saved their lives. The Zulu 
people are not likely to forget “ Manzikofi,” and a 
portrait of him, sent out to St. Helena in 1894, is one of 
Dinizulu’s cherished possessions. Mr. Escombe, while 
deploring the presence of undesirable elements in the 
Z.A.R. Government, was fully alive to the best side of 
the Boers, and showed, by his action at Newcastle, his 
firm belief—to be falsified, alas!—that the war might, 
and would, be avoided. He was “ever a fighter,” in 
the best sense—a strong, rugged man, with all the 
tenderness of the strong ; deeply religious, though not 
caring to use formulas which to him were unmeaning. 


Mr. ScunapuHorst, who died on Tuesday, was for 
several years one of the most conspicuous figures in 
English politics. After acting as secretary (on Dr. 
Dale’s nomination) to a Central Nonconformist Com- 
mittee for Liberal political work in Birmingham, he 
became secretary of the Birmingham Liberal Assucia- 
tion in 1873. In that year the National Liberal Federa- 
tion was formed, and Mr. Schnadhorst was the secretary 
and the life and soul of the organisation from its crea- 
tion down to 1894, when his health broke down. At a 
banquet in 1887 Mr. Schnadhorst was presented with a 
purse of 10,000 guineas, and Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt and other Liberal leaders took the oppor- 
tunity of paying a public tribute to his high character 
and invaluable services. 
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THE PARADOX OF MILNERISM. 


HITHER Mr. Chamberlain’s war may ultimately 

lead this deluded country no man can say, but 

one remarkable result of the conflict is already so clear 
and certain that it may be noted without waiting for the 
development of events. The war was started for the 
purpose of extending the blessings of democratic 
government to those who were without it: it has now 
been raging for thirteen weeks, and already the reality 
has dispelled these rosy visions and has introduced instead 
a denial of constitutional privileges to those who pre- 
viously enjoyed them. This surprising antithesis between 
promise and performance we have ventured to call the 
paradox of Milnerism, because it is to the attitude of the 
High Commissioner that both the unfulfilled anticipation 
and the unexpected development are due. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s programme at Bloemfontein—a programme 
solemnly ratified by the Colonial Office—was to secure 
political rights for the oppressed. We were to obtain 
from the Boers the same treatment for the British that 
the Dutch enjoyed in Cape Colony and Natal—a state- 
ment of our object, by the way, which is grossly mis- 
leading, because the “Dutch” are British citizens 
whereas the Outlanders are not, and have shown no 
great desire to be, subjects of the Transvaal. But the 
results of the High Commissioner’s plan are in ludicrous 
contrast to his expressed intentions: his enfranchise- 
ment schemes are as dead as Mr. Chamberlain’s 
social programme : and instead of conferring popular 
government on Pretoria we are positively taking 
it away from Capetown! Sir Alfred Milner gained 
his experience and made his reputation in a part 
gf Africa which knows nothing of free institutions, and 
in undertaking the Governorship of a self-governing 
colony he has been unable to get out of his head the 
traditions of a benevolent despotism in Egypt. The 
Queen’s representative at the Cape can do much. He 
is the official channel of communication with the mother- 
country—and, consequently, he can prevent the wise 
suggestion that her Majesty should be asked to send a 
New Year’s message to the loyal Cape Dutch from 
reaching maturity, and he can decide whether President 
Steyn’s mediatory despatches are less worth the trouble 
of telegraphing home than the fables of Boer atrocity 
invented and circulated by the Rhodesian Press. 
He is a great figure-head on all public occasions, and 
can make speeches and issue proclamations to his 
heart’s content. He has the ear of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, and can call Mr. Hays Hammond a helot and Mr. 
Schreiner a traitor just as he pleases. He has a power 
of veto over Cape legislation which is very much more 
than the empty formality enjoyed by the Queen at 
home. All these things he can do, but one thing is 
denied him—the constitutional Governor of a free 
colony cannot rightfully assume executive functions 
which belong to Ministers responsible to the Colonial 
Parliament. His Ministers are his advisers, and free insti- 
tutions are a farce unless he both takes and follows their 
advice. Instead of this Sir Alfred Milner has assumed func- 
tions more appropriate toa Persian satrap or a Roman pro- 
consul. He has no dealings with the Africander leaders ; 
he ostentatiously disregards the opinions of the Cape 
Premier ; he sets in motion administrative machinery 
over which the Cape Parliament has no check. The 
result is that he has added to the other difficulties of the 
South African situation a constitutional deadlock of his 
own devising. Alreadythere is a clamour for the dismissal 
of a Cabinet which commands a Parliamentary majority, 
for the arbitrary arrest of prominent British subjects of 


Dutch extraction, for the proclamation of a state of 
siege—for anything, in short, which gives the lie to our 
boast of “ equal rights” and makes the theories of con- 
stitutional lawyers ridiculous, 

And does anybody imagine that these results of the 
war are only temporary, and that the present contraction 
of individual liberties is only a prelude to the spread of 
self-government from the Zambesi to Table Bay? Mr. 
Sidney Low, in a careful article in this month’s Nine- 
tcenth Century, gives a forecast of the Arcadia we shall 
ultimately establish. ‘Considering the revelations we 
have recently had of the Boer character and fighting 
capacity,” he says, “few people will maintain that it 
would be safe to leave South Africa without at least 
40,000, and probably 50,000, British troops after the war 
is over”—and he is careful to explain that “ it is only 
on British ” (i.e., non-colonial) “troops that we can rely 
to maintain order in the conquered provinces.” “ For 
years to come,” he goes on, “ we must expect the Dutch of 
South Africa to live in sullen and brooding discontent, 
ready to seize a chance of injuring and embarrassing 
England, if only we give them the power. It is scarcely 
likely that we shall be able to deprive them of the rifle.” 
This is all very true, but it does not sound like “ equal 
rights for all white men.” The supporters of expansion 
have, in fact, now dropped all disguises, and do not 
deny that the best they have to offer, as a result of the 
easy victories they promised us, is a system of Crown 
Colonies, after the pattern of the “temporary” annex- 
tion of 1877. The objects of the war, as given by its 
promoters, change almost as fast as the explanations 
tendered for its want of success hitherto. The rescue 
of the Outlanders—the securing of “ equal rights "— 
the vindication of British honour—the assertion of 
paramountcy—each in turn has served its purpose 
and passed into the limbo of discredited excuses, 
But what our Jingoes really mean by “ British 
supremacy” cannot long be concealed. The secret 
is blurted out, for instance, with a charming uncon- 
sciousness of betrayal, by a dignitary of Grahams- 
town Cathedral, who writes in the Nineleenth Century, 
and imagines that he proves the “South African Con- 
spiracy” by citing two pieces of (hearsay) “ evidence” 
about eighteen years old!” What Canon Wirgman 
really proves is something quite different. He proves 
that the “ loyalists” for whom he speaks, so far from 
desiring to extend political equality between the races, 
resent its operation in Cape Colony itself. He groans 
over “the ill-omened gift of responsible government 
which was forced upon the Cape in 1872 ;” and reminds 
us that “the English colonists of the Eastern Province 
: . resisted the introduction of responsible Govern- 
ment by every means in their power” and sorrowfully 
reflects that “afew of the far-seeing ones may have feared 
that some day responsible government might result in 
an Africander Ministry in power at Cape Town.” 
What prescience and what generosity! Evidently all 
free men must be Englishmen as surely as all Christians 
must belong to the Established Church. It was Mr. 
Froude, says Canon Wirgman—a historian who “ was 
neither a diplomatist nor a statesmen”—who “by 
flattering the susceptibilities of Dutch South Africans ” 
induced them—the majority of British subjects—‘ to 
make up their minds very quietly to capture the Cape 
Parliament.” After learning of this damnable treason— 
in which, oddly enough, Mr. Rhodes was afterwards 
the chief conspirator—we are not surprised to be told 
that “ the true British South Africa consists exclusively of 
the Eastern Province and Natal, where the Dutch are in 
a blessed minority and where “ our great English towns 
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are situated, all absolutely English.” The good Canon 
enforces his point with a pretty analogy which does 
equal credit to his fancy and his honesty. “If two men 
are riding on one horse,” he powerfully observes, “ one 
of the two must sit in front. The Briton has had the 
back seat in South Africa since 1881. The position 
must be reversed.” Exactly: “ equal rights” is all non- 
sense. No one ever heard of two men sitting side by 
side on one horse. The future of South Africa depends 
on making the Dutch understand that although they 
are the more numerous, the Englishmen must come 
first. 

Now, if this is so—if the best we can hope for asa 
result of the policy of expansion is the armed occupa- 
tion of discontented provinces as vast as India, with the 
indefinite postponement of a grant of self-government 
to their inhabitants—then a plain question demands a 
plain answer, Is it worth the cost? What is there in 
such a prospect to attract those who inherit the Liberal 
tradition? We said a fortnight ago that the Govern- 
ment should make some declaration as to the objects of 
the war, in order that the country might be assured that 
Mr. Chamberlain was not to be permitted to abandon 
our colonial traditions to the keeping of conspirators 
who care nothing for freedom. The sinister influences 
of calumny, greed and boastfulness began the war; are 
the same wicked trio to dictate the terms on which 
it is to be concluded? But if there is no Minister 
who dares to give the lie to the howling mob 
which urges him to ruin his country, then those 
who reverence the claims of race, and who believe that 
in freedom there is safety must raise their voices. As 
long as Englishmen regard this terrible struggle as a 
war of extermination, the Boers will regard it as a war 
of independence—and what is all this talk of “one 
flag” and “ British predominance” but a_ half-veiled 
admission that we mean to exterminate a nationality? 
Liberals must make it their business to convince the 
enemy and the world that there are men in England 
who do not regard this conflict as a war of extermina- 
tion, and who are determined that when the Boers are 
driven behind their own frontiers they shall know that, 
whatever changes England may demand, the object of 
a party which befriended freedom in Greece and Italy 
and Bulgaria is not to rob a brave enemy of his national 
independence. 





A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE FROM GERMANY, 


HAT any serious war paralyses domestic reform 

and seduces public interest from the arts of peace 

to concentration upon a single issue is so obvious a truth 
that it may easily lead us into a fallacy. We are 
tempted to assume that so long as the war rages all 
other interests, enthusiasms and prejudices merely “ mark 
time,” and that when the war is over we can pick up the 
threads of progress just where we dropped them, and go 
on as if nothing had happened. But this is utterly false. 
National ideals, the internal forces which inspire civic 
action, never alter so rapidly as during a military crisis. 
The throbbing of the war-drums may conceal the change, 
but the change takes place all the more quickly because 
no one has eyes to observe it. The evil that wars do 
lives after them, and the price which a community has 
to pay for its debauch of Chauvinism is something far 
more serious than the mere waste of a session or the 
postponement of areform. A war of aggression not only 
takes away the opportunity for constitutional progress ; 
it may also undermine the determination to seek it. 





And if anyone cares to observe how great is the influence 
which such a war may exercise on the stream of a 
national life, he cannot do better than read the German 
Emperor’s address to the Berlin garrison on New Year’s 
Day. 

Germany lost forty thousand men in gaining Alsace- 
Lorraine, but that was the smallest part of her loss. 
The real penalty is the crushing weight of militarism 
which the victories of 1870 have bound so tightly on 
her shoulders. William II., always eager to be first, 
has determined, even at the risk of chronological un- 
orthodoxy, that although the Czar anticipated him with 
a Peace Manifesto, no one shall forstall him in his 
New Year message of war to the coming century. And 
a gloomy message it is: the German army is the 
German nation, and as a consequence of “that most 
sublime thought that it is the highest honour to dedicate 
one’s blood and purse to the Fatherland in her armed 
service,” all civil activity must be expressed in terms of 
military bureaucracy and every peaceful ideal must 
quail before the thunders of an armed despotism. 
Englishmen see this clearly enough in the case 
of their neighbours; but is it possible for any 
thoughtful citizen to examine the trend of recent events 
at home without discovering that a very similar danger 
is threatening constitutional progress in this country? 
There has always been a small clique of men—leaders 
of opinion at the service clubs, lay “ experts” of the 
newer journalism, and here and there some perfervid 
captain of Volunteers—which has cherished the idea of 
introducing into England the military organization of 
the Continent, but until our reverse at the Tugela the 
practical importance of this clique was about equal to 
that of the White Rose League for restoring the crown 
to the Stuarts. But England’s adversity is the military 
expert’s opportunity. Turn to the correspondence 
columns of the Times, collate the leading articles in the 
January reviews, and observe how universally it is 
admitted that Mr. Chamberlain’s war is going to revolu- 
tionize our army system. And what is to be 
the nature of that revolution? Your music-hall 
patriot fondly imagines that there will be some sort 
of enquiry, somebody will be exposed and dis- 
graced, somebody will make “astounding revelations,” 
Lord Salisbury (or, it may be, Mr. Kipling) will devise 
some new plan, and as a result of it all the British 
army, by a species of conjuring trick, will step forth 
reorganised, conquering and to conquer, while the 
music-hall patriot looks on with approving but strictly 
vicarious pride. The grave and serious persons who 
write letters to the Times on “ Lessons of the War” and 
essays in the Nineteenth Century on “The Militia 
Ballot” do not, of course, share the crude delusions 
of the music-hall patriot; but are not they also hiding 
a stern reality under pleasant words? Mr. Knowles 
takes the unusual course of prefacing the new issue of 
his review with an editorial note, urging “the absolute 
necessity of amplifying our defensive military system 
until we stand as an armed and drilled, though not neces- 
sarily a conscript, nation among all the other armed and 
drilled nations of the world.” Mr. Knowlestries to avoid an 
ugly word, but the thing is there, be it glossed over never 
so cunningly. Compulsory military service, in one 
form or another, is the prospect which the supporters of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s war call on the country to face. Like 
so much else in these fatalistic days, it is inevitable, and 
therefore Tory democracy must not be blamed. “ We 
must either contract the boundaries of our Empire or 
we must expand our military forces until they are 
sufficient to defend from all aggression the vast inland 
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frontiers over-sea which our Navy cannot reach.” But 
Mr. Knowles does not exhaust the alternatives of the 
situation. His dilemma is conclusive only for those 
whose Imperial creed teaches that we should bully our 
neighbours when our conceit thinks them weak and 
slander them when our cowardice finds them strong. 
For others there is a third course—give up bragging 
and bluster, give up too the hypocritical humility of “ lest 
we forget,” which is more nauseating than brag, repudiate 
the craven self-importance which sees an anti-British 
plot in every centre of national feeling, repudiate states- 
men who conduct delicate negotiations after the model 
of Dodson and Fogg, secure a genuine self-government 
to the empire you already have, and remember that 
retrenchment and reform are conditioned by peace. 
But if this course be not adopted, then indeed the 
military methods of the Continent are inevitable. And 
it is not for the defence of the fatherland, but for the 
prosecution of Imperial enterprises in every latitude 
that citizens are threatened with the methods of the 
press-gang. Jingoism will have its reward, and the 
fetish of expansion will not merely impose upon us social 
and economic burdens which its high priests can no 
longer conceal, but threatens us with accompanying 
changes of political method and aim which involve a 
veritable constitutional revolution. What then is the 
duty of those who still hold the Liberal faith? Not, we 
think, to debate the advantages and disadvantages of 
this or that variety of conscription, but to insist on two 
things : the first, that the dilemma so skilfully framed 
by the war party is no dilemma at all, for a Liberal 
foreign policy furnishes a way out equally removed from 
abandonment and militarism ; and the second, that the 
irksomeness and economic waste of the German system 
is the least of its evils, for its introduction would fatally 
modify much that is most characteristic in civic freedom. 





SIR WILLIAM BUTLER. 


MONG many matters which will before long 
demand searching inquiry, the reasons for the 
resignation of Sir William Butler are not least impor- 
tant. At a time when affairs in South Africa were 
approaching a crisis, the Government would naturally 
seek advice from the extremely able General Officer 
then in command at Cape Town. His would apparently 
be the opinion which was alone entitled to carry 
weight in regard to the preparations of the Boers, 
the military situation which would arise if war 
broke out, and the many measures to be taken by 
the authorities at home. In regard to all such 
questions, the views of the High Commissioner, even if 
he had happened to possess far greater experience than 
Sir Alfred Milner, would, it might be thought, have little 
value. It was the plain duty of the General at the head 
of her Majesty’s forces in South Africa to give his 
unbiassed opinion even if that opinion did not coincide 
with impressions conveyed to the High Commissioner 
from irresponsible sources. Did Sir W. Butler perform 
this public duty? At a critical period he was said to 
have resigned his post, and he was replaced by another 
General of far less ability. Almost at the outbreak of war 
therefore South Africa was deprived of the services of 
its most experienced officer, who was transferred, by a 
process of exchange, to duties largely of a clerical 
nature at Devonport. From this time, the portion of 
the Press chiefly distinguished for its strong advocacy 
of war at any price has not ceased to vilify the reputa- 
tion and to cast aspersions upon the personal honour 


of Sir William Butler, who at present is deprived of the 
means of self-defence. Even a Cabinet Minister could 
not refrain from joining in the hue and cry, and it will 
be remembered that such an excellent judge of military 
affairs as Mr. Chaplin cast public reflections upon the 
conduct of Sir W. Butler and commiserated Sir A. 
Milner on having to put up with such a colleague. 
The source from which this disgraceful crusade 
proceeded was eminently suspicious, and the indecency 
of some of the personal attacks sufficed to alienate 
persons who still appear to regard Sir A. Milner 
as a far-seeing statesman. There have thus been 
signs of a reaction in favour of Sir W. Butler, 
and those who are not disposed to accept Mr. 
Chaplin’s new standard of wisdom and of integrity— 
self-effacement at the shrine of the High Commis- 
sioner—will have learned with satisfaction that the 
matter will not be allowed to rest. 

The amazing South African Blue Book, although 
filled with trivialities, did not find room for Sir W. 
Butler’s despatches, most of which are ominously 
headed “ extract.” One passage however which escaped 
the attention of the editor is peculiarly sugges- 
tive. Writing to Mr. Chamberlain on January 11th in 
the absence of the High Commissioner, Sir W. Butler 
reports briefly upon, some police occurrences at 
Johannesburg which were being used to fan the flames 
of war. He then hinted at the possibility that the 
occurrences in question were not wholly unconnected 
with the activity and the attitude of “the officials of the 
South African League in Johannesberg in relation to 
police and other authority there.” And he went on to 
convey the following words of grave warning to the 
Colonial Secretary :—‘ I am convinced by the know- 
ledge of facts which it is impossible to ignore 
that it is necessary to receive with caution, and 
even with a large measure of suspicion, statements 
emanating from the officers of this organization.” In 
this opinion thus stated we find the clue to all that 
followed. The man who could so write at such a time 
was certain to bring down upon himself all the hostility 
of the great organization whose ramifications we have 
lately traced. The League Press in South Africa soon 
afterwards opened a violent campaign against Sir W. 
Butler and peremptorily demanded his recall. The 
League was busily occupied in organizing a great war, 
not in organizing the military resources of South Africa 
for war. Its guiding spirits, who had not the faintest idea 
of what war meant, were naturally unable to recognize the 
great military ability of the General they strove to 
displace, or to realize that if the war which they were 
seeking by every means to precipitate were actually 
to occur, the presence in their midst of a most 
experienced officer and the advice which he could 
furnish to the Government in London might be 
supremely important. The League succeeded, and 
Sir William Butler’s position soon became impossible. 
It might, however, have been thought that dis- 
agreement with Sir A. Milner on matters of policy would 
not necessarily discredit Sir W. Butler’s purely military 
opinions. So, at least, it must appear to most persons 
unconnected with the South African League. The 
Government seems to have thought differently, and to 
have absolutely ignored the advice of the one General 
really qualified to give it. 

Sir William Butler realised his responsibility, did 
his duty and spoke plainly. Asked early in June last 
whether he thought that the Boers would fight, he replied 
that they would do so if pressed, and that they were 
well prepared. Asked further what steps would be 
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necessary to protect British territory, and to carry on 
the war, he advised that Natal should be abandoned as 
far as the line of the Tugela, which should be held by 
20,000 men, the railway to the north being destroyed 
and Laing’s Nek tunnel blown up. While a policy of 
defence was thus adopted in Natal, the main advance 
should be made upon Bloemfontein with 80,000 men. 
All this and more has been duly recorded, and will be 
brought forward at the proper time. The veriest tyro 
in military knowledge, or even Mr. Chamberlain’s “man 
in the street” can now see that Sir W. Butler’s advice 
was absolutely sound, and that he diagnosed the military 
situation with the most complete accuracy. The neglect 
to act upon this advice has brought almost unparalleled 
humiliation upon us and has led directly to an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of gallant lives. The nation will before 
long demand to know why the expert opinion of Sir W. 
Butler was flung aside, and will ask the names of the 
advisers upon whom the Government relied. 

The success of a campaign must necessarily turn 
mainly upon the initial measures taken. Lord 
Wolseley has told us that “we have found the 
enemy .. . . are much more powerful and 
numerous than we anticipated.” Sir William Butler, 
at least, had no illusions on this point, and it must be 
assumed that his opinion reached the War Office and 
was promptly relegated to one of the numerous pigeon- 
holes which that establishment richly provides. The 
war was the work of politicians, and so far its course 
has certainly been ruled by political in place of military 
considerations. To the political considerations and the 
sinister influences which caused Sir W. Butler’s opinions 
to be ignored, and his exceptional experience and ability 
to be lost to us in the field, our present humiliating 
position is directly due. 

Fas. 





THE NEWFOUNDLAND CONTROVERSY. 


R. McGRATH reminds us in the Fortnighily 
Review that the controversy over the French 

shore in Newfoundland threatens to reach a crucial 
point during the present year. Two causes combine to 
make this year critical and important in the development 
of the long argument between the Colonists and the 
French fishermen. The temporary arrangement agreed 
upon, ten years ago, and renewed ever since year by 
year, was allowed to lapse last week, and as_ the 
French Bounty Laws expire next year, the Chamber 
will have to discuss this year the policy which it pro- 
poses to adopt towards St. Pierre. It is probable, 
therefore, that whatever energy and statesmanship the 
Government can spare from the larger task of extricat- 
ing the country from its difficulties in Africa will be 
called upon to deal with the question of Newfoundland. 
The question is more easily put than answered. 
For nearly two hundred years the French have enjoyed 
under the treaty of Utrecht, certain fishing rights, 
confirmed and extended by the treaties of Paris 
and Versailles. Supplementing the latter treaty 
the Government of George III. declared in 1783 
that “His Britannic Majesty will take the most 
positive measures for preventing his subjects from 
interfering in any way by their competition with the 
fishery of the French during the temporary exercise of 
it which is granted to them upon the coasts of 
Newfoundland, and he will for this purpose cause the 
fixed settlements which shall be formed there to be 
removed,” and “will give orders that the French 






fishermen be not incommoded in cutting the wood 
necessary for the repairs of their scaffolds, huts and 
fishing vessels.” 

The question at issue between the colonists and the 
fishermen, aggravated and embittered as it is by other 
grounds of quarrel, is in effect the interpretation to be 
put upon these treaties and declarations. Cod-fishing, 
the great maritime industry at the time of the treaties, 
has been displaced by the catching and canning of 
lobsters. The colonists appealed to a scientific defini- 
tion of “lobster,” excluding it from the category of fish. 
It was retorted not unnaturally that precise classifications 
in natural science were not fashionable two centuries ago. 
The French claim the exclusive right of catching and 
canning lobster, and of erecting the necessary buildings. 
Lobster-catching by the colonists, they argue, may 
“interfere” with their cod-fisheries, and the canning 
factories erected by the colonists come under the head 
of the “ fixed settlements ” prohibited by the declaration 
of 1783. 

The colonists, on the other hand, maintain that cod, 
and not lobsters, were the fish referred to in the 
treaties, and that the solid structures erected by the 
French are not the “stages made of boards and huts 
necessary and useful for drying of fish,” which alone 
are sanctioned by the Treaty of Utrecht. For ten years 
the peace has been kept by a rather illogical com- 
promise, forbidding either side to erect canning 
factories except by agreement between the two naval 
authorities. As a result fifteen French and forty-five 
Colonial factory owners have had a monopoly of the 
industry. This compromise represents the annual 
arrangement which has now been allowed to lapse. 
The question is aggravated by other disputes. The 
enormous bounties given by the French Government 
since 1857 to the fishers of Brittany who engage in the 
cod-fishery on the Newfoundland Banks, have enabled 
these fishermen to undersell the Newfoundland 
fishermen in the European markets. The colonists 
retaliated with a Bait Act in 1887, prohibiting the sale 
of bait fishes to the French. The French retorted by 
voting a special bounty for the establishment of lobster- 
factories on the “French shore.” And _ they have 
carried their interpretation of the term “fixed settle- 
ments” in. the declaration so far as to prevent any 
colonist from building houses or railways within half-a- 
mile of high-water mark along 770 miles of coast-line. 
Lastly, the colonists complain that St. Pierre is the 
greatest smuggling den in America, and insist that the 
French should permit a British vessel to be stationed 
there. 

The questions at issue therefore cover both the 
Newfoundland shore and St. Pierre. The French have 
certain treaty-rights which have been confirmed, and per- 
haps extended bythe action of British Governments during 
thiscentury. If they place what appearsto the colonistsan 
exaggerated interpretation on these rights, they are not 
peculiar in insisting ou the most favourable and advan- 
tageous reading of a treaty. It is precisely in these 
smaller controversies that a nation is tempted to “ stand 
on the outermost edge of every right,” especially when it 
has a shrewd suspicion that that right will some day be 
bartered for compensation elsewhere. The main con- 
tention of the colonists again is quite unassailable, for it 
is absurd that the enterprise and the progress of the 
colony should be arrested by the argument that 


‘no railway or house shall be built along 770 


miles of the shore. The matter is_ essentially 
adapted to compromise, and recent declarations by 
Frenchmen suggest that the French authorities are 
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quite ready to consider terms. Those terms it ought 
not to be impossible to arrange. Unfortunately, if the 
question arises for discussion at the present moment, it 
will arise under conditions which do not only forbid the 
hope of a satisfactory settlement, but which contain all 
the elements of positive disaster. For the negotiations 
would fall within the province of the Colonial Secretary, 
and become the sport of the new diplomacy. And if 
Mr. Cl.amberlain is disqualified by his lack of diplomatic 
courtesy from conducting negotiations in general, he is 
particularly unfitted to conduct negotiations with 
France. The French are especially sensitive to the 
kind of affront which Mr. Chamberlain likes to put 
upon the nation with which he is discussing a bargain. 
There are still some people who, learning nothing 
from experience, believe that a Minister settles 
a question like that of Newfoundland by tearing 
a passion to tatters on a public platform. Mr. 
Chamberlain has already made an allusion the reverse 
of conciliatory to this very subject ; scarcely a hopeful 
method of introducing a friendly discussion. And those 
Englishmen who prefer peace to war, and who do not 
think that the hatreds of other nations are to be lightly 
invited, will hope that Lord Salisbury will take the 
matter out of his subordinate’s hands, or that no attempt 
will be made to settle this question during what is left 
of the career of the present Government. 





FINANCIAL ADVICE, 


The Red House, Burford, Berks, 
December 20, 1899. 
Y DEAR EVA— 

Some time ago I wrote to you upon the 
important subject of Minor Verse. I now present a 
few wrinkles for your acceptance in the matter of 
Finance, and I do so in answer to a very charming 
letter. 

You ask me, my dear Eva, what investment I know 
of in which you can put— 

(a) So small a sum as five pounds; 

(b) At the least possible expense; 

(c) With the maximum security; and 

(d) With a return of about seven per cent. 

I must think very carefully and consider all the 
factors in the situation before giving advice which may 
have such momentous consequences for a young and 
inexperienced girl and her aged relative (I refer to your 
aunt, my sister), I know you ask me for advice 
because you rely upon my mature years and varied 
opportunities for judgment. You know that I am not 
a monied man; and such money as I have I never 
invest. One man does one thing with his money and 
one another; and I have always found ample use for 
mine in the ordinary expenses of daily life. I think, 
however, that I cart give you some very excellent 
advice upon the matters which you lay before me. I 
have not had the advantage of a commercial training, 
being, on the contrary, a newspaper writer, and I cannot 
boast of any acquaintance with technical terms, for I 
have only in my whole life known one stockbroker, and 
he would never talk to me of his work, but only of 
curious bindings for books. But I have made it a 
practice for the last forty years to read my morning 
newspaper in its entirety, and no part of it have I read 
with more interest than the money article. Let me, 
therefore, give you the results of this academic 
experience. 

In the first place, the sum you desire to invest is a 
very small one. I do not say this in any derogatory 


sense and I know very well that quality and not quantity 
is the thing that a true critic should principally consider. 
Nevertheless in such a matter as money the question of 


degree is of capital importance. It may almost be said 
that a man’s economic power in society varies directly 
with the amount of money at his disposal. Had you some 
hundred thousand pounds or more readily serviceable 
you might by its careful manipulation cause the stocks of 
more than one company to rise or fall. The appearance 
of so large a sum, for example, in my friend George’s 
company for starting a line of small omnibuses over 
Putney Bridge would have the most violent effect upon 
the market ; the shares would go up with a rush, prices 
would soon,reach a level far above that at which the 
transaction took place, and a careful sale “ unloaded ” in 
small parcels upon a large number of provincial share- 
holders would soon realize a considerable margin of 
profit. Again (my dear Eva), had you so large a fortune 
disposable for immediate investment, you might devote 
one half of it to buying some of the lower priced stocks, 
the other half to the purpose of more than doubling 
their value, by advertisement and the procuring of 
financial articles and so determining a remarkable 
bargain about a week before the inflation was discovered. 
With a still larger amount, such as a million, you might 
float any scheme you please and keep it well up in the 
air until you had retired from it, and for that purpose a 
Land Exploration Company would be your obvious 
game. 

But let us not waste our energies in vain imagina- 
tions. The sum with which we are dealing is five 
pounds only, and with the possible exception of 
the Sussex Gold Mining Company, I do not think so 
small a sum would lead to any appreciable fluctuations. 
Had you suggested a lower rate of interest a number of 
excellent gilt-edge securities would have presented 
themselves for your acceptance. The Post Office 
Savings Bank will give you two and a half per cent., and 
there are many first-class going concerns which have an 
even smaller return. But the high profit which you 
demand puts afl these old-fashioned investments out of 
court, and we must turn to something more unusual 
and make use of exceptional knowledge if we are to 
secure so high a rate as seven per cent. 

Two methods of investment suggest themselves to 
me in this connection. The first is known as “ deal- 
ing with a bucket shop on the cover system.” This 
method some years ago was very popular ; five pounds 
would cover five hundred pounds worth of stock, and 
though this did not represent any real asset, the very 
figures were enough to give pleasure to the public mind. 
By sending five pounds to a gentleman who was not a 
stockbroker and advising him to buy five hundred 
pounds worth of stock at such and such a price (jvhich 
he did not do) you had but to wait for the stock to 
fluctuate and for every one per cent. in the rise of its value 
you made £5, while if it fell more than one per cent. (as 
many stocks will upon unfavourable reports) your 
original investment was forfeited. If, therefore, your 
broker were an honest man he advised you well and 
starved in virtue, and thus was created the method of 
“following profits and cutting losses,” which has been 
the ruin of many. But I would not advise you, my dear 
Eva, to attempt this now. It is far preferable to lay 
out the money as a bet upon some even chance. 

A second method common to small investors is to 
watch for the rise of some company of whose future 
success the general public is ignorant but which you by 
the exercise of your peculiar judgment know to be a 
good thing. There is, however, no clear rule by which 
the origins of such concerns may be distinguished, and 
alas! how much poverty and misery would have been 
spared to our beloved country had the great bulk of 
Englishmen appreciated many years ago the future 
development of the New River Company or of Sparklets. 
This method then also I advise you to reject. 

You mention Consols, but all my friends are agreed 
that the fall will hardly continue to a level which would 
suit your figure; and as for the “ Alladin’s Palace,” 
“King Midas,” “ Croesus,” and “ Dreams of Avarice,” 
they are not first-class mines. I doubt if there is any 
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money in shares, let alone gold. If you dabbled in 
such things, my child, you might get nastily hammered 
on the cotango and fail to meet on the settlement, in 
spite of pawning to carry over—all this would be very 
unpleasant. 

Mr. Benge’s newspaper shares used to be a good 
investment. He was a man of eccentric character, and 
on finding what a fortune the Hoot had become he made 
it all overrto a company, himself foregoing the advan- 
tages of ownership, but kept many shares as a guarantee 
of good faith. The company is limited, ike the staff; 
that is, Mr. Benge need not pay his business debts in 
future beyond a certain strict limit; but the paper is not 
worth touching since it was ordered by the printers’ ink- 
maker to attack no one in the Cabinet except Salisbury, 
Lansdowne, Hicks Beach, Arthur Balfour, and Mr. 
Long. All these prominent men have ceased to read it. 

House property in a rising neighbourhood recom- 
mends itself to many. As a general rule a neighbour- 
hood increases in value with time, at least one hears 
much more about such increase in value than one does 
about the opposite fluctuation. The retired officer, 
civil servant, or what not will often slyly speculate on 
this chance. Unfortunately there are two weighty 
reasons against your adopting such a course : first that 
perpetual stumbling-block of ours that you have not a 
sufficient sum to purchase even the meanest hovel in 
the most forbidding of neighbourhoods ; secondly that 
the owners of property where they foresee a probable 
future rise give way to a temptation which is a sad 
commentary upon our boasted commercial morality. 
They demand a price far above the immediate value of 
the site, and thus at one blow destroy all chances of 
future profit for the buyer. I do not defend this—I 
merely state it as a fact and in the present state of the 
law I see no remedy. 

Upon my soul, Eva, I find-it difficult to tell you 
what to do with the money. If you lend it out at 
interest to a friend a thousand complications will arise, 
and I am strongly against all monetary transactions 
between relatives. Your social rank (your grandmother 
was a Burnton) forbids you to lay it out in a small stock 
of fruit or cutlery. Perhaps your best plan is to buy 
some really serviceable article such as you are at the 
present under the necessity of hiring. The profit may 
not be so apparent, but it is very real, The last time I 
dined at your house I had the curiosity to remark that 
the fine central plate, mulled claret jug and candlesticks 
bore the monogram of a well-known restaurant. I 
advise you to think it over carefully and see if you would 
not save more in the course of the next few years by 
the purchase of these very necessary articles than you 
could possibly make by the risking of your savings in 
Portuguese Bonds or the great Hamburg lottery. 


I am, your affectionate Godfather and Uncle, 


THOMAS BURBE. 





THE HOLY YEAR. 


HE din of war and of war’s “excursions and 
alarums,” is the probable cause that the impor- 

tant event known throughout Catholicity as the opening 
of the Holy Year has been allowed by the papers to 
pass by with such scant notice. The word Jubilee in 
this instance is derived from the Hebrew yobel, 
signifying a well-known sacred institution among the 
Jews celebrated every fiftieth year. In this Sabbatical 
year, slaves and servants were released from bondage, 
debts were remitted, lands were restored to their 
owners, prisoners were pardoned, and a multitude 
of philanthropical theories were carried into practice. 
The word yobel signifies a sort of horn, the blast- 
ing of which announced the opening of the Semetic 
Holy Year. In the Roman Catholic Church the Jubilee, 
founded upon the Jewish ideal, was not formally 





instituted until the reign of Boniface VIII., who issued 
for the year 1300 a plenary indulgence to all pilgrims 
who visited thirty times the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, if they were Romans, and fifteen times if they 
were strangers. Clement VI., forty-three years later, 
made the Jubilee recur every fiftieth year, and added to 
the churches to be visited the splendid Cathedral-basilica 
of St. John of Lateran. According to Villani, during 
the Jubilee of 1305 not less than 200,000 pilgrims flocked 
to Rome; among the more prominent of them were 
Charles of Valois, Charles Martial, King of Hungary, 
and Dante, who, on this occasion, represented the 
illustrious city which had the great honour to be his 
birth-place. 

The Popes were at Avignon when the second 
Jubilee was promulgated, but Cola di Rienzi induced 
Clement VI. to grant to the Roman basilicas the same 
indulgences that would have been bestowed upon them 
had the Pontiff been at the Vatican. The Popes were 
back in the Eternal City when the third Jubilee occurred 
under Urban VI., but neither this Jubilee nor the 
succeeding one under Boniface IX. was very successful. 
By this time the Jubilee was decreed to take 
place every succeeding twenty-fifth year. Pope 
Martin V., in 1450, issued an invitation to all 
Christian princes and peoples throughout the then 
known world to visit Rome and win remission 
of their sins by penance and repentance. The Bishops, 
the parochial clergy, and above all the friars, received 
special instructions to awaken general enthusiasm, with 
the result that the crowd of pilgrims was so great, and 
ordinary accommodation was so far exceeded, that 
thousands had to sleep in the streets and piazzas, and 
even in the boats upon the Tiber. Unfortunately, the 
pest broke out, and a vast number of pilgrims lost their 
lives. ‘“ The people fell dead in the streets like flies,” 
says a contemporary, “and never was there seen so 
much misery and horror before.” The climax of misery 
came in November when there was a terrible overflow 
of the Tiber, and the remaining pilgrims had to gain 
their indulgences by visiting the various churches in 
boats. 

The seventh Jubilee was promulgated by Pius IL, 
but as he died in the meantime the ceremony of 
opening the Sacred Gate of St. Peter’s, so called 
because all the material of which it is built is con- 
secrated, was perfotmed by Sixtus IV. This Jubilee 
brought to Rome no less than 300,000 persons, 
a vast concourse in those times, and was remark- 
able for the number of conversions of personages in 
high places who had hitherto been extremely notorious 
as impenitent sinners. A multitude of German pilgrims 
came to Rome, and a number of them, finding it a good 
market for trade, remained and opened shops and 
counting-houses. Queen Dorothy of Denmark arrived 
from the far North to visit the basilicas, and walked 
bare-footed through the streets accompanied by a 
numerous escort of Danes and Germans who followed 
her in her pious exercise. The number of basilicas had 
been considerably increased, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
San Lorenzo, Santa Croce, and Sant Sabastien having 
been added to those already mentioned. Another 
interesting lady visited Rome on this occasion, the 
Venetian Charlotte de Lusignan, Queen of Cyprus, a 
Yecord of whose visit is still to be seen in a remarkably 
fine contemporary fresco painted on the walls of the 
Church of Santo Spirito. 

The Jubilee for the year 1500 had been well pre- 
pared beforehand by Pope Alexander VI. (Borgia), who 
opened the Sacred Door of the old basilica of St. Peter’s 
on Christmas, 1499, with very great pomp. Burchard, 
the Papal Master of Ceremonies, gives so minute an 


account of the ritual observed on this occasion that his 


famous Diarium is still consulted for precedent. The 
Borgian Pope, however, was too ill to take part 
personally in the usual procession from St. Peter’s to the 
Lateran early in the following January, but had himselt 
carried to a window of the Castle of St. Angelo, whence 
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he was able to behold the gorgeous cavalcade of Donna 
Lucrezia Borgia, which passed over the bridge on its 
way through the city to St. John. The Princess was 
accompanied by her second husband Don Alfonso of 
Aragon, by many noble women, and followed by a throng 
of cardinals, prelates, princes and gentlemen, and by an 
escort of several hundred men in armour. Among the 
more prominent pilgrims in Rome on this occasion were 
Copernicus, Erasmus and the enchanting Duchess of 
Urbino, whose beauty has been immortalised by Titian. 

The next notable Jubilee was that of 1550, announced 
by Paul III. The Sacred Door, however, owing to the 
death of his Holiness, was opened by his successor, 
Julius III, The most celebrated of the pilgrims present 
were Michael Angelo and St, Ignatius Loyola. At the 
Jubilee of 1575, under Gregory XIII, among the 
penitents were St. Carlo Borromeo, St. Philip Neri and 
Torquato Tasso. The crowd was so great that in its 
endeavour to sweep into the church when the Holy 
Gate was opened several persons were killed and a great 
number wounded. The sijlver-gilt hammer, too, which 
was used by the Pope, and which had been handed to 
him by the Crown Prince of Bavaria, split in his hand, 
and chipped the tip off his Holiness’s little finger! The 
Jubilee of 1600, under Clement VIII., opened exactly 
three months after the execution of Beatrice Cenci and 
her family, and was notable for the astonishing 
number of people from all parts of the world 
who came to the Eternal City, and exceeded 2,500,000 
souls. It was on the occasion of the next Jubilee (1625) 
the city of Rome proudly announced to the world 
that “ although she had been visited by not less than a 
million of people she had neither accident to deplore 
nor scarcity of provisions to regret.” The Jubilee of 
1650, in the reign of Innocent X., witnessed the first 
grand illumination of the dome of St. Peter’s. Passing 
over the Jubilee of 1675 (Clement X.), when the 
eccentric Queen Christina of Sweden attended the 
functions and astounded the Romans by her odd dress 
of scarlet satin made sack fashion, we arrive at the 
Jubilee of Innocent XII., which was the only Holy 
Year interrupted by the death of a Pope and the 
election of his successor. — 

The early years of thes century were passed, as we 
have been so frequently reminded of late, in a very 
disastrous and confused manner, and as Pope Pius VI. 
was a prisoner of the French there was no celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee. Leo XII. reopened the Sacred 
Gate in 1825, in the presence of a great concourse of 
pilgrims and of the great-grandfather and grand- 
mother of the present King of Italy, Victor 
Emmanuel IV., and Maria Theresa of Naples. 
was no Jubilee in 1850, some writers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, tor Pope Pius IX. was still in 
exile at Gaeta, and the Jubilee of 1875 was for political 
reasons celebrated privately, even the ceremony of 
breaking open the Holy Door being omitted. 

The Jubilee of 1899 is more fortunate. At Christmas 
the universally venerated Leo XIII. unclosed the Sacred 
Door with all the majestic ceremonial that characterises 
great Pontifical functions. Nothing occurred to mar 
the harmony of a scene praised by Protestant and some 
anti-Papal Italian writers as one of the most imposing 
imaginable, except the sudden and rather disorderly 
scramble into the vast church of some 30,000 to 40,000 
persons the moment the Holy Door was thrown open. 

The number of pilgrims at the present moment in 
Rome is not very great, but something like a million are 
expected before the end of the year, the majority of 
whom will arrive in the spring and autumn, and trom the 
farthest corners of the earth. A French paper, by 
no means clerical in its tendencies, declares that, judging 
by the preparations which are being made throughout 
that country for the transport of pilgrims, the con- 
tingent from France alone will certainly not be less 
than from three to four hundred thousand persons. 
Every town and village of Catholic Germany and 
Austria is organising its bands of devout travellers, and 


There . 


both the Americas (North and South) will be well repre- 
sented. Even the Catholics of Australia are not 
neglecting so favourable an opportunity of gaining upon 
earth celestial benefits whilst enjoying a very agreeable 
holiday ; and all we can say is that we hope the Grand 
Old Man of the Vatican will still be living to close the 
Holy Door on next Christmas day. 


RICHARD DAVEY. 





WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 
I. 


N former articles I have shown who the persons are 

that have brought about this war and the methods. 

they have employed—a small confederacy of inter- 

national financiers working through a kept press. It 

remains to describe the nature and the size of the gain 
which is their object. 

There is no secret about the matter. This war is 
a terrible disaster for everyone else in England and 
South Africa, but for the mine owners it means a large 
increase of profits from a more economical working of 
the mines, and from speculative operations. As early 
as 1896 Mr. Fitzpatrick recognised “the grievances” as 
economic ones, reducible to profit and loss. “If you 
want the real grievances they are: The Netherlands 
Railway Concession, the dynamite monopoly, the liquor 
traffic and native labour, which together constitute an 
unwarranted burden of two and a-half millions sterling 
annually.” In other words, the mining capitalists stood 
to gain an income of two millions and a-half by a 
successful political or military coup. Mr. Hays Hammond, 
of the Consolidated Goldfields, “ would regard the sum of 
6s. per ton as a conservative estimate of the direct and 
indirect benefits of good government,” while Mr. J. B. 
Robinson takes 6s. as a minimum statement of the gain. 
Now, Mr. Hammond shows that a saving of 6s. per ton 
works out at “an increase of annual dividends by 
£2,413,268, based on last year’s tonnage of ore crushed,” 
an independent corroboration of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
former estimate. 

Here is something worth spilling the blood of other 
people for. How is this prize to be won? Mr. 
Hammond’s report contains an ingenuous admission 
that “in the Transvaal economics and politics are so 
closely connected,” which throws light upon the ways 
and means of mining economy. Each one of the 
“savings ” he specifies depends upon politics being 
managed in the interest of the mines. Into the details 
of these politics I cannot enter. It must suffice to say 
that dynamite, railway rates, gold thefts, and other 
matters which figure prominently here and elsewhere 
are of quite subordinate importance. 

The abolition of the dynamite monopoly, for 
instance, cannot possibly account for more than a 
quarter of a million increased profits, while a most 
generous reduction of railway rates and the best possible 
administration of the gold theft law would not furnish 
another tithe of the anticipated gain. 

The one all-important object is to secure a full, 
cheap, regular, submissive supply of Kaffir and white 
labour. Wages form about 55 per cent. of the working 
expenses of the mines, and of the 6s. per ton in which 
Mr. Hammond expresses the advantages of “ good 
government,” another expert, M. Curle, estimates 5s. 
would accrue from a full supply of labour with proper 
administration of the pass and liquor laws, which keep 
the Kaffirs from deserting their employment and 
prevent them from obtaining drink. ~ 

The attitude of the mining industry towards the 
Transvaal Government in respect of the labour ques- 
tion is instructive. Witnesses before the Industrial 


Commission at Johannesburg were unanimous in main- 
taining that it was the duty of the Government to 
procure a steady and sufficient supply of Kaffirs for the 
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mines. The Government was called upon to accredit 
and assist agents of the mining industry to obtain native 
labour, to “pay premiums to Kaffir chiefs,” to furnish 
extra pay to native Commissioners for the same object, 
to convey this labour “ under supervision ” to the mines, 
erecting “ compounds ” along the road, reducing railway 
fares to one-third of the existing rate, and in a dozen 
other ways spending further money to serve the private 
interests of the mines. Why “politics and economics 
are so closely connected” that the public purse should 
be used to keep down the wages-bill of the mines is not 
intelligible to English people. But it is perfectly clear 
that under a “ reformed” government the mine-owners 
will take every care to press these claims. 

This war is being waged in order to secure for the 
mines a cheap adequate supply of labour. This need 
has been a pressing and a growing one. The last report 
of the Chamber of Mines puts the matter thus—“ Under 
the permanent condition of shortage of supply which 
has prevailed, it is clear that under stress of competition 
the tendency would have been to gradually increase 
wages.” Last June this “shortage” was estimated at 
12,000, in spite of every effort of the Native Labour 
Association, which scoured Africa to procure Kaffir 
workers. Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Liberia 
have been approached by the mine-owners, and serious 
proposals have been entertained to import “Hindoo or 
even Italian labour. 

If the output of gold is to be enlarged, on terms 
which will yield a maximum of profits, a large expansion 
of the labour-market is essential. It is this issue which 
beyond all others has driven the capitalists into politics, 
marking out for them onthe one hand an imperialist, 
on the other a domestic policy. The sources of native 
labour in the Republics and the Colonies are quite 
inadequate. The natives of Zululand, Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Natal are fine workers but can seldom 
be persuaded to go underground, while the Bechuanas 
and Cape Kaffirs are capricious, and form a very small 
proportion of the supply. A larger but very unreliable 
supply comes from the extreme north of the Transvaal 
— it is significant that no natives from the neighbour- 
hood can be induced to enter the mines. By far the 
most important supply comes from the Portugese 
territories on the east coast, and it is to this quarter and 
to the lands north of the Zambesi that the mine owners 
are looking for this increased supply. 

It is thus manifest that the pressure of the power- 
ful mining interests will continually be used to drive us 
into political interference with countries which lie out- 
side our present possession and control. By persuasion 
or coercion, labour must be got from Mozambique and 
from the north. For this reason our international 
capitalists are expanders of the British Empire. 

The difficulty of raising, at a sufficient pace, the 
required supply from these distant regions will, however, 
prove very great, and these sources must be supple- 
mented by bringing more pressure to bear upon the 
reluctant natives of South Africa, among whom under- 
ground work is unpopular. 

The thin end of the wedge of “ forced labour ” 
has been introduced in several directions outside of 
Rhodesia, where, under a thin disguise, it is still in 
practice ; even in Cape Colony Mr. Rhodes, by his Glen 
Grey Act, has essayed to teach “the dignity ot labour” 
to reluctant natives who prefer to work or idle for them- 
selves, while the forced indenturing of captive Bechuanas 
charged with but not convicted of rebellion, is a line 
which may be profitably followed in the future, when 
the present conflict of white races has borne its certain 
fruit of native disturbances. The Boer treatment of 
natives in the Transvaal has never been enlightened or 
humane, and a form of indenture not widely differing 
from slavery has always prevailed. The fact that some 
philanthropic persons believe the present war justified by 
the need of redressing native grievances will not deter our 
€conomic lords from adapting the temper and the forms 
of Boer institutions to their profitable use. 


‘home within easy distance to come back to. 


An interesting passage in a recent speech of Earl 
-Grey, referring primarily to Rhodesia, has a likely bearing 
on the Transvaal mines :-— 

“ They must dismiss from their minds the idea of developing 
their mines with white labour. Means had to be sought to 
induce the natives to seek, spontaneously, employment at the 
mines, and to work willingly for long terms of more or less 
continuous service. In time, he believed, the education of the 
natives would cause them to seek work to gratify tHtose growing 
wants which were the certain result of increasing contact with 
civilisation. Meanwhile, an incentive to labour must be pro- 
vided by the imposition of a hut-tax of at least £1, in con- 
formity to the practice of Basutoland, and also by the establish- 
ment of a small labour-tax, which those able-bodied natives 
should be required to pay who are unable to show a certificate 
for four months’ work.” 

There is a humorous impudence in the suggestion 
that “spontaneous” and “willing” work is to be 
induced by hut and labour taxes. This is the spirit of 
South African capitalism all over: the Rand differs 
from Rhodesia only in being a little less free-spoken— 
the men are the same, the motives and the economic 
needs are the same, the conduct will be the same. 


J. A. Hopson. 





LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his Brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. I. 


Y DEAR JOSEPH— 
It is, as you say, a melancholy calamity that 
oO 


liges you to pass your time in so dull a hole as 
Pusterthal while the heart of our great country is being 
stirred by events in South Africa. The Daily Mail has 
not yet begun to run a war train to Pusterthal and the 
streets of that little Residenz Stadt have not been taught 
to resound with the yells of newsboys far into the night. 
You cannot read the German newspapers—what Briton 
would condescend to so despicable an ability ?—and the 
news you get from England is two days old. You 
pine for something more than you can learn from.your 
stale copy of the Jimes. You want to know how things 
are really getting on, what is being said by men one 
meets, how people look—all sorts of matters, in short, 
that the Times fails to supply you with. Well, Joseph, 
I’ll do my best for you. I can’t forget how we used to 
quarrel and fight and get into scrapes together, and run 
with the beagles and—no matter; though it's a long 
time ago, we’re brothers still, and blood, as the news- 


_ papers say in writing of the Americans, is thicker than 


water. 

First, however, let me relieve your mind, You say 
you have a good mind “ to chuck the whole business and 
offer your services as a Volunteer,” and you add that 
“at a time like this everybody ought to be ready to do 
something to defend his Queen and country, and not 
allow the empire to go down without a struggle.” It 
sounds beautiful, Joseph, but it’s mere flummery, and 
flummery never yet washed well. You wouldn't be 
very useful as a fighting man in South Africa. You've 
shot a pheasant or two, no doubt, but the pheasant 
didn’t happen to be concealed behind an entrenchment 
with a rifle in his claws, ready to put a Mauser bullet 
through you if you got within a thousand yards of him. 
You’ve ridden across country on a decent horse, but 
you’ve never ridden him up rocky mountain slopes, you 
don’t know what it is to scout or reconnoitre, you’ve 
never groomed a horse yourself or tethered him, and, as 
to roughing it, that’s one of the last things you’ve ever 
thought of doing unless you had a good comfortable 
In short 
you are no soldier, and the idea of pitting you, whether 
tor brains or endurance, against a Boer farmer is 
ridiculous. 


But I don’t put the matter on that ground. No. I 
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want to know what you mean—forgive me, my excellent 
Joseph, but I was always frank, as you know—by your 
clap-trap about defending your Queen and country, and 
all the rest of it. I can get that poisonous sort of 
patriotic twaddle by the gallon any day from the Daily 
Mail and the Telegraph and all our other howling 
dervishes of the Press. I can get it in inexhaustible 
doses in the speeches of eminent and disinterested 
patriots like Chamberlain, or Balfour, or Edward Grey, 
a Baronet, or Henry Fowler, a Nonconformist but a 
Knight; and I must say I’m ashamed that a brother of 
mine should want to ladle it out to me. Let us clear 
our minds of cant. We’re fighting, no doubt (every- 
body knows that), and, whatever I may think of the 
motives for the war, I’m unregenerate and illogical 
enough to want our soldiers to win. But we're not 
fighting to defend our Queen or our country, or to prop 
up a tottering empire—not a bit of it. The Queen’s all 
right at Windsor, and the Lord Mayor (heaven prosper 
that company-promoting symbol of commercial might and 
majesty!) still transacts business every day at the Guild- 
hall with all his accustomed pomp of calved and liveried 
retainers. Mr. Chamberlain still cultivates orchids and 
meditates malevolence. Mr. Balfour addresses meetings 
on golf-balls with all his ancient sinuous grace, and 
over all the land is heard the self-congratulating 
chorus of solid, comfortable, familiar Britons calling 
the universe to witness that we are the noblest, 
the justest, the bravest, the most generous, the most 
undaunted and the most dignified as well as the 
calmest people on the face of the earth. The truth is, 
my dear Joseph, we are overdoing it. A brave man 
doesn’t run about the world insisting in hysterical 
language that his courage shall be recognised and 
acclaimed. Asa rule I fancy he’s satisfied with having 
done his duty, and if he fails at the first attempt he 
makes up his mind to try again without composing 
pzeans to his own glorification. But we must “cringe 
tor a crust of praise” to every foreign nation. Every 
little skirmish is written about as if it ranked with 
Waterloo or Salamanca, and even when our soldiers are 
checked or driven back we are asked to accept the 
defezt as the most glorious and convincing proof of our 
matchless gallantry. It's all stuff and nonsense, Joseph. 
Our men are brave ; of course they are, but so are pretty 
nearly all races of men, civilised or savage, taken 
in the mass. Did we expect them to act like 
cowards? I don’t suppose so, and yet we shout 
and exult as if their gallantry was the most astound- 
ing fact of the nineteenth century. And as to 
calmness, why shouldn’t we be calm? It’s much easier 
and more comfortable to be calm than to lash oneself 
into a state of fury. But here we are running about in 
a frantic excitement about our dignified and impassive 
calin in the face of calamity. We put a newspaper 
pistol stuffed full of leading articles to the head of every 
Frenchman or German we come across and ask him, on 
pain of forfeiting his right to live, to observe that we are 
infinitely calmer than he himself, poor wretch, could 
possibly be under similar circumstances. And having 
done this we make off in order to accumulate evidence 
which shall lead to the impeachment and summary 
execution of Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Wolseley, or Sir William Butler, the last of whom, 
by the way, seems to be about the only man who had a 
just and accurate knowledge of what the present crisis 
required in men and armaments. But, as he failed to 
appreciate the innumerable virtues of the South African 
League and refused to take Mr. Cecil Rhodes as the 
glass of loyalty and the mould of honour, I suppose we 
must resign ourselves to seeing his head stuck up over 
the office of the Daily Mail as a warning to independent 
men not to push their independence to the dreadful 
point of disagreeing with Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 

And now, Joseph, I’ll tell you what we are fighting 
for. We are not fighting to defend the empire, we are 
not fighting for our own country, but for that of the 


Boers—that and nothingelse. Don’t we tell them every 
morning that we intend to swallow them up, destroy 
their independence, and annex their country? Hasn't 
Balfour Minor declared that for the two South African 
Republics this is a life and death struggle, and doesn’t 
that mean in pretty plain language that if we win we are 
going to make an end of them? The same voices that 
cry out that we are fighting for equal rights and that our 
cause is just cry just as loudly that we have done with 
magnanimity and generosity. If we can only get our 
own way we shall bring into the settlement the high and 
noble spirit that inspires, let us say, a manufacturer of 
screws when he brings a rival manufacturer to his knees, 
and absorbs his business in order to create for himself a 
monopoly. Weare determined to take the gold mines 
and the rest of the two Republics, and as for the inhabi- 
tants we propose to confer upon them the inestimable 
blessings of seeing the British flag, which they detest, 
waving over their public buildings and of having their 
affairs administered by British governors acting under 
the mild direction of men like Chamberlain and Milner. 

This, my Joseph, is doubtless an intelligible reason 
for fighting, but it’s not what is generally understood 
by fighting for Queen and country. To sum up, the 
Boers have had the presumption to want to be left alone 
to govern themselves in their own way. We pledged 
ourselves so to leave them alone, but we’ve broken our 
pledge and we’re going on breaking it. Besides, 
President Kruger’s clothes don’t fit, he doesn’t behave 
much better than the Earl of Lonsdale, and he smokes 
shocking tobacco. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit and Mr. 
Eckstein and Mr. Hammond want to pile up more 
millions, Messrs. Kipling and Swinburne and Austin and 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes say it’s all right, Sir 
Alfred Milner doesn’t care to have Dutchmen in Govern- 
ment House, and Mr. Chamberlain addresses President 
Kruger in the style used by a parvenu to a delinquent 
footman. And that, my dear Joseph, is why we are 
fighting and volunteering and arming ourselves in daily 
mail; and for this reason lives are being lost, our 
South African colonies are becoming centres of hatred 
and disturbance, Consols are going down, and taxes 
are doomed to go up. 


Your affectionate Brother, 
THOMAS. 





FROM ABROAD, 


THE FRENCH SHIPPING ACTS.—I. 


ROM the reign of Louis XIV. to that of Napoleon 
III. French shipping has always enjoyed State 
protection, direct or indirect, effective or futile. All the 
Governments that France has chosen or endured for 
two centuries—monarchy, empire, republic, or revolu- 
tionary government—have each in turn used thé pro- 
tection of shipping as the instrument bound to regene- 
rate our merchant service and secure its permanent 
renown. Nearly all the efforts have been fruitless. 
The Republic returned to the protectionist tradition 
deserted by the Second Empire when it put in force 
the Act of January 29th, 1881, maintained it by the Act 
of January 31st, 1893, and has at the present moment, 
when faced by the visible decay of our shipping, no 
greater anxiety than to confirm the principles of pro- 
tection by applying them more directly still, though their 
inefficacy is obvious to every one. 

Why has the Republic returned to a system that 
szemed to have been condemned once and for all ? 
Why did that system last for centuries? 

‘I find the first reason or justification for protection 
in the Mémoires of Richelieu ; it is the justification still 
urged in our Republican Parliament to-day. Richelieu 
was of opinion that the State ought to do all it could to 
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substitute big companies provided with considerable 
fleets for small traders and small ill-found vessels. By 
the organisation of these big companies “the King 
would have won this advantage that, in case of war, he 
would not have been reduced to begging his neigh- 
bours’ help.” Richelieu, then, wished to create a 
powerful merchant service, not only as a means of 
extending the commercial activity of France, but above 
all, in order to place a formidable warlike weapon at the 
King’s disposal. 

At the present day every Frenchman who leads a 
seafaring life is inscribed on a special roll as an “ inscrit 
maritime,” and may be called upon in case of war, 
between the ages of twenty and fifty, to serve on board 
the nation’s warships. On the other hand, in case of war 
every merchantman may be requisitioned by the State ; 
and as it is important that these ships shall be capable of 
being readily turned into warships, the Act passed on 
January 30th, 1893, determined that every steamship 
built on plans approved by the Naval Minister should 
receive a bounty of 25 per cent. over and above the 
ordinary. Thusin France there is an intimate connection 
between the Navy and the merchant service, the latter 
being expected to reinforce the former in case of war. 
It follows that the State is bound to consider the interests 
of the two in an almost equal degree. 

In order to possess a good merchant service you 
must have, first, extensive dockyards, and secondly, 
goods to carry—i.c., freight. But can the French ship- 
building trade flourish without State aid? Can our 
shipping, left to itself, get hold of a great carrying 
trade ? 

“No,” we have been told for many years. Our 
dockyards cannot obtain the raw material—coal, iron, 
wood—nor yet the labour on such good terms as those 
of England, Germany, the United States and other 
countries. Orders for big merchantmen are, seldom 
given, and the work is insufficiently specialized in con- 
sequence. Hence, ships that some of the English 
dockyards can complete in ten months, French dock- 
yards cannot complete under eighteen or twenty ; and 
not only is more time required with us, but the cost is 
appreciably higher. The conclusion is that unless the 
State protects the shipbuilding trade, it must totter, and 
then our owners will be at the mercy of foreign ship- 
builders, and not only will the interests of the former 
suffer, but our fighting power will be weakened also. 

Thus, our shipbuilding is plainly at a disadvantage ; 
moreover, our merchant fleet carries but little cargo. 
The fact is, France does not export heavy and cumber- 
some goods : her chief manufactures are luxuries—light, 
delicate articles which only give a small tonnage. Ships 
which leave our ports with light cargoes naturally try to 
make up’ for their inadequacy by getting heavy and 
valuable cargoes for the return voyage. But if French 
ships raise their home-freightage, merchants and 
manufacturers of distant countries will prefer to entrust 
their merchandise to shipowners who offer them more 
reasonable terms of transport; so that French ships 
sail with small freightage, and cannot raise their home- 
freightage because of foreign competition. The con- 
clusion, again, is that the State must come to the rescue 
not only of the shipbuilders but of the shipowners as 
well. 

In France, a protective policy as applied to shipping 
aims at three things—maintaining such a merchant 
service as shall offer large war like resources in men and 
ships ; securing the prosperity of our dockyards so that 
the owners may not be obliged to get their material 
supplied or repaired by foreigners ; and making up for 
the poverty of outgoing freights by offering monopolies 
or pecuniary advantages, so that our shipowners may 
make some profit out of their business. 

The country’s defensive interests and the ship- 
builders’ and shipowners’ private interests being in 
agreement, let us consider how a protective policy was 
applied during a considerable period. 


In the first place, the colonies were restricted from 
importing any but French goods; secondly, colonial 
products could not be exported to any other country 
but France; thirdly, navigation between the different 
colonies, as well as navigation between France and her 
colonies, was reserved to French shipping. Thus, our 
poor colonies were forced to contribute to the prosperity 
of our merchant service. On such a diet the service 
might live, but our colonies must starve. 

People are always saying that the French cannot 
colonize. The statement is not quite accurate. Our 
colonies often stagnate because all the efforts of 
colonial government are directed not towards a great 
development of trade and manufacture, but towards the 
mere establishment of tranquility and order. In 
questions of civil or military government Frenchmen 
are struck particularly by the advantages of a right of 
control. Within certain limits, the right of control has 
many advantages ; outside them, it injures ‘the very 
interests it ought to defend. In questions of colonial 
government, Frenchmen are particularly struck by the 
advantages of pacification, of superintendence, of 
security, 1 might say of a good police system. They 
give commercial interests the second place; indeed, 
they will sometimes sacrifice the most important com- 
mercial interests to the most insignificant of those I 
have mentioned. When French shipowners were given 
a monopoly of colonial transport, every one knew the 
colonies would suffer; but “His Maiestie” wanted a 
strong merchant service to reinforce his navy, and he 
had no hesitation in sacrificing the economic prosperity 
of his colonies to the growth of his fleet. The space at 
my disposal will not allow me to investigate the origin 
of these notions. I will only remind my readers that 
up to 1894 our colonies were governed by the Admiralty, 
and naturally in accordance with the principles that 
prevail in naval administration. 

But the monopoly of sea-borne commerce was not 
enough. Frenchmen must further be prevented from 
using foreign vessels. To attain this object, special 
harbour dues were levied on all foreign vessels entering 
our ports. Besides this, the customs duty on goods 
brought into France pay higher duty if imported in 
foreign buttoms than it landed from a French ship (this 
extra duty is technically called “surtax de pavillon,” 
tax on the flags). 

This exaggerated protectionism was bound to dis- 
appear as soon as the principles of commercial freedom 
were accepted in practice—that is to say, when England 
and France signed the treaty of 1860. The colonial 
trade monopoly was in fact abolished in 1861 ; and the 
Act of May 19th, 1866, swept away both special harbour 
dues and special tax on the flag. Moreover the 1866 
Act allowed French shipowners to buy vessels abroad 
on paying a very small per-centage to the revenue. And 
by way of appeasing our shipbuilders, whom the 
reduced duties failed to protect, it exempted all ship- 
building material from customs. This meant all but 
absolute freedom for the merchant service, for the ship- 
builders as well as for the owners. 

Nevertheless both these classes grumbled! The 
owners may point to the fact that France, which had 
34 per cent. of all the arrivals and sailings to her 
account during the last forty years of the protective 
system, had only 27 per cent. during the fifteen years of 
free trade. As for the shipbuilders, they based their 
objections to the new system on such facts as these :— 
Between 1860 and 1866 the steamers built in French 
dockyards represented an average of 8,814 tons a year ; 
between 1867 and 1880 the yearly average fell to 7,446. 
On the other hand, steamers purchased in foreign 
countries in 1867 had an aggregate tonnage of 8,565 
tons, and those purchased in 1880 amounted to 28,839 
tons. The decline of French dockyards and the growth 
of foreign ship-building were manifest. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIENCE AND 
THE WAR. 


BY 
THE REV. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Principat 
OF MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


HAVE been asked by the Editors to write something 

on “ Nonconformity and the War.” He would be 

an audacious man who should judge himself qualified 
to speak on behalf of what is termed “ Nonconformity.” 
I, for one, would absolutely distrust the judgment of 
any man who so far forgot himself as to advance any 
such claim. The word is one I do not like, for it is 
foolish and insolent, the symbol of civil intrusion into 
a sphere too high for it. For the first and most 
formative half of my life I lived in a country where the 
Episcopal was the Nonconformist Church, and its clergy- 
men the Dissenters, though I think we were too courteous 
and too brotherly to use terms of civil coinage to 
describe spiritual. convictions; but early beliefs are 
very persistent, and the geographical change has not 
effected any change in the connotation which the terms 
“ Nonconformist” and “ Dissenter” have in my mind. 
I am, therefore, the very last person who ought to try 
to speak on behalf of the multitudes who so conceive 
themselves, or who allow themselves to be so conceived. 
Were I to attempt to do so, especially on a subject like 
the present war, I should be met by a host of protesting 


voices. If I were not so met I ought to be, for a’ 


“ Nonconformist” is nothing if not independent, well 
able to speak for himself, but not at all willing to allow 
any other to speak on his behalf. 

But if I am asked, ‘“ What do you asa Christian 
minister think of this war ?’’—the matter is changed, I 
am then challenged to apply the principles of the 
religion in which I believe, and by which I live, to the 
policy and the conduct of the State which guards my 
life and which represents for me the reign of justice in 
time and the home of ordered freedom. I cannot ask 
more of the State than that it be Christian, nor can I ask 
less. I am more jealous of the good name of my people 
than of the good name of any single person. The State 
is more to me than the statesman, and while I may be 
tolerant to his faults as a man, while I may even 
rejoice in his little weaknesses or feel the kindlier 
because of his infirmities of temper, yet all the 
more may I be moved to indignation by any acts 
of his which stain the honour or lower the dignity 
of the State which he has undertaken to guide or to 
represent. It does not indeed become the Christian 
minister to be rash in judgment, whether as regards 
private or public concerns ; _ but still less does it become 
him to be silent when affairs are afoot which perplex 
men who are ever quicker to hear the cry of passion 
than to listen to the voice of reason or justice. He may be 
quite incompetent to speak in the language of the forum or 
the Senate, to see with their eyes or to think with their 
intelligence ; but it is better to be a voice crying in the 
wilderness than to be dumb before an inarticulate mob. 

Now I have no abstract hatred of war. It is not 
good, but there are worse things in the world. It may 
be, as the Chinese sage said, the weapon of the inferior 
person, hated and avoided of the wise: but there are 
occasions when the wise man would prove himself a 
fool or a knave if he shunned it. I have in me the 
blood of men who fought and died for religion, and I 
have not seldom wished it had been granted to me to 
do the same. The boy who has been nursed on the 


ballads of the Scottish border knows what it is 
to have in him the passion for the feud, the foray and 
the stricken field. But all the more, his notion of war 
may be too grim and too high to allow him to think of 
it as other than a last necessity, which a people may 
endure rather than lose its freedom or suffer an intoler- 
able wrong, but which a State in the very measure of 
its strength and integrity and pride will be slow to seek 
and anxious to avoid. Now, was this war a moral and 
a mortal necessity for our English State? Did we go 
into it with clean hands, like a strogg people, conscious 
of its own rectitude, resolved to be chivalrous and 
scrupulous against giving offence or awakening self- 
respectful suspicion in a weaker people, who had 
proved their love of freedom by acts and sacrifices we, 
at least, ought to have been forward to recognise? I 
do not ask these questions as a politician, for a politician 
in the English sense of a man who sides with a party 
and takes part in its strifes I am not and never have 
been ; but I ask them as a citizen of the English State 
who has tried to look at civil questions from the stand- 
point of the religion he believes and attempts to teach. 
Well, then, did we go into this war with clean 
hands? We have been often told of late that we are 
an imperial race ; we may be, but a courage which, in 
order that it may continue to be, needs to speak of 
itself or to be spoken of, is near akin to its opposite. 
The mark of an imperial race is that it knows how to 
govern, which is an art of peace; and England has 
ever been greater in rule than in war. She holds India 
and her colonies not by force of arms, but by the rigour 
of her equity, the-justice of her laws, the honour, the 
wisdom and the statesmanship of the men she has com- 
missioned to govern in her name. She has had her 
heroes who have done brave deeds on sea and on land; 


. but they did not make her empire, though they may 


have been minor factors in its making, factors of its 
possibility rather than of its actuality ; her empire was 
made by the men who represented to the subject of 
nascent peoples English justice and English law. 
And it is remarkable that the century which has built 
up our immense empire has not been a century which 
loved war. Its supreme achievements have been 
attempts to create self-governing communities, to found 
colonies that were children not of the bond woman but of 
the free, to emancipate the slave, to secure liberty and light 
for the lower races, protecting them from the brutalising 
hands of civilised greed, and supplying them with the 
opportunity of profiting by the wealth and industry of 
more advanced peoples. These deeds which have 
made our Empire have created for us a character which 
we have not been slow to boast. We have bidden 
oppressed nations look to us as a helper and a friend. 
In our more heroic moods we helped to liberate 
Greece, to unify Italy, to crush the ferocity of the 
Turks, to rebuke the States that dismembered Poland and 
oppressed Hungary. But now when our policy and 
opportunity have come, what have we done? The 
Boers may be rude and intolerant, but at any rate they 
so loved freedom that they wandered into the wilder- 
ness rather than struggle with us on the soil which they 
had by the labour and sweat of generations made their 
own. And when some men of our race and blood, 
trading on the fair name of England, tried to raid their 
territories and steal their freedom, what did we do? 
Did we gravely and seriously deal with the offence as a 
wrong to a sister State, with all the greater a claim on 
our consideration that it was so much weaker than our- 
selves? Did we not rather, by the mouth of our most 
responsible Minister, declare that the man who had 
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been, by a Committee of our own Parliament, found 
most seriously to blame had done nothing unbecoming 
an honourable Statesman? How this affected a dis- 
tinguished Englishman who supported the party of the 
Minister may be read in Mr. Lecky’s latest book. But 
if it so affected an English politician, who was a 
scholar and a gentleman, how must it have affected the 
State which suffered from the wrong that England had 
not the courage to redress? Were we within our 
rights in asking the Boers to redress the grievances of 
foreigners while we ourselves left theirs unredressed ? 

It is not a question of what the Boers were, but of 
what we owed to ourselves—to the principles we had 
professed and the policy we had prided ourselves on 
being able to pursue. The foreigners in the Transvaal 
may have had many grievances. I question neither 
their reality nor their gravity ; but was war the only or 
ithe proper means of redress? They were but a new 
force in the State, it is not more than sixteen years since 
ithey began to be within it, and what is sixteen years in 
the life of a community? The Dutch of the Transvaal 
are, we say, a backward people—why then threaten and 
compel and punish them because they are not more 
forward than ourselves? Have we forgotten through 
how many generations the Dissenters suffered under 
ithe most vexatious disabilities ? the years and violence 
and fears that it took to carry Catholic emancipation ? 
the agitation and unrest that came upon us before the 
Jews were enfranchised? And why should we expect 
a race jealous ot its national independence and order to 
be more expeditious than we had been, especially in 
the face of foreign plots and threats of superior force ? 
And is there not something tragic in the grievances that 
were to be redressed and the cost of doing it? In one 
respect England is the richest country in the world ; in 
another she is one of the poorest. Her wealth is well- 
nigh inexhaustible, but the same cannot be said of her 
supply of sons. No State in the history of the world 
ever levied such a tax upon the manhood of her 
people as England does. For her services at 
home and abroad, in her dependencies and her 
colonies, she asks men of a quality and in a 
quantity without a parallel in the history of States. If 
we need to husband anywhere it is in the matter of 
our men; here our wealth is most exhaustible, and 
every capable unit is a force above money and above 
price. And what has happened to us in South Africa ? 
Can any man measure the loss we have sustained and 
are destined still to sustain? There is hardly a family 
from peasant to prince who does not mourn a son or a 
brother. I know a city which sits desolate amid the 
hills, and feels as if she had suffered from a second 
Flodden. No one would lament, however much they 
might mourn, losses in a just, a noble, or a necessary 
cause ; but what turns our lamentation into anger is the 
loss in a cause so disproportionate to the cost of so many 
of the bright and brave sons which our mother-land, our 
daughter colonies, and our most dependent dependencies 
so sorely need. It may seem an untimely thing to 
deprecate a war which must be ended before our fatal 
mistakes can be mended. But one thing is obvious: 
the men who are responsible for the blunders which 
have so sullied our good name and for the loss of the 
lives that have so impoverished our people, have proved 
themselves without the competence needed to see this 
thing through. The English are a patient people, with 
a conscience not easily touched when the world is 
looking on ; but once they are awake, they do not again 
slumber until they have executed judgment and exacted 
retribution for wrong. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


LIBERALS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Your article on “The War and the Opposition” 
does not need the apology which you offer for it. It raises a 
question of the utmost seriousness not merely for the future 
of the Liberal party but for the country itself. We are face 
to face with the gravest crisis through which the Empire has 
had to pass since the Indian Mutiny. The situation of our 
troops in South Africa is bad enough. But there is reason to 
fear that it is the least serious element in the situation. The 
“engrossing arrogance which men call Imperialism” has 
raised up against us in Europe a feeling too deep and too 
wide spread to be disregarded even by a nation which had 
given no hostages to fortune. 

Against this “engrossing arrogance’ Liberalism was 
bound by all its best traditions and most sacred principles to 
protest, and many Liberals have protested. It is now known 
that the majority of the party have been saner in their views 
and truer to their principles than the most sanguine of us 
supposed. How is it that these views have not found 
adequate expression? For four years the Government have 
violated every feeling of humanity and every principle of 
policy which the party of Gladstone and Bright might be 
expected to cherish. They suffered the Armenian massacres ; 
bombarded the Christian insurgents in Crete ; aided Germany 
in plunging Greece into war ; suffered the establishment of 
forced labour in Rhodesia ; countenanced the spoliation and 
enslavement of the Bechuana ; whitewashed the contrivers of 
the Jameson Raid ; and have ended by plunging us into a war 
under circumstances which have made every Dutchman in 
South Africa a possible enemy. Yet even up to this moment 
the Liberal Opposition—though it has undoubtedly gathered 
strength of late—remains at half power. 

What has paralysed us? It is not, as some believers in 
the new gospel seem to believe, that the national conscience 
is extinct. We are not yet all converted to the belief that 
every nation is its own God and that the music-hall bragga- 
docio is his prophet. There are many causes. One is that 
condition of the public press which has been ably exposed in 
the columns of THE SPEAKER. When people are told day 
after day not only that black is white but that every one else 
is agreed on the fact, and that to doubt it is a priggish adher- 
ence to pre-Kiplingite morality, they are not necessarily 
convinced, but each man who doubts feels himself as one 
alone in the dark. He is intimidated by the apparent 
unanimity of hostile opinion and he holds his tongue. Nor is 
it only opinions that are suppressed. Facts share the same 
fate. It may be doubted whether the average Englishman 
has been better instructed by his newspapers on the merits of 
the Transvaal question than the average Frenchman on the 
facts of the Dreyfus case. 

But the paralysis of Liberalism is due to a more special 
cause. If the bulk of Liberals have remained true to the old 
faith there are certain prominent persons in the party who 
have notoriously departed from it. Run through the list of 
the Government's offences and consider for a moment in how 
many of them the protests of three Liberals out of four have 
been nullified by the approbation of the fourth. Need one 
recall Lord Rosebery's speech on the Armenian question, or 
the attitude of the Daily News on the Cretan insurrection and 
the Greek war? The divergence is nothing new. For four 
years a comparatively small band of men calling themselves 
Liberals and owing their position, their prestige and their 
power to their association with the Liberal party have gone 
about defaming every Liberal principle and stultifying every 
protest made on behalf of the Liberal party against the 
cynicism and folly of the present Administration. Sirs, it is 
time to clear the situation. The political influence of the 
politicians and the journals that I have in mind is principally 
due to the Liberal name which they misapply to themselves. 
Time and again they have enabled Ministerialists to say that 
the Opposition is divided, to claim its most ¢ patriotic” 
members as on their side. I need not dwell on the moral 
advantage which the Government has derived from such a 
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position. Now more than ever it stares us in the face. I 
would only say to those right-minded Liberals who are 
fearful of making splits that an enemy within the camp is ten 
times more deadly than the same enemy detected and 
expelled. A man who, professing himself a Liberal, lays his 
hand upon his heart and declares the deep conyiction which 
forces him to support the Government carries a moral weight 
which is utterly out of proportion to his real importance or 
the strength of any arguments that he may use. He gives the 
public to understand that the logic of facts argues so strongly 
for the Conservatives that even among their professed 
opponents fair-minded men recognise that they are in the 
right. 

I put it to you, Sirs, that it is time for us to take measures 
to protect ourselves against tactics of this kind. It is folly to 
suppose that the split will be healed. It is not many months 
since one of the most amiable of the pseudo-Liberals assured 
us that it did not really matter, as the era of aggression was 
now drawing to a close. What wonderful political foresight ! 
Troubles will not pass away as long as the Chamberlain 
Government—I give it its right name—is allowed to work its 
will unchecked by a firm and consistent Opposition. We 
must not ask ourselves how the Liberal party is to get back 
to power. We must ask first how it is once more to become 
a party. To that I reply that the first thing necessary is a 
purge. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman is the acknowledged 
Leader of the party in the House of Commons. He has 
made great efforts to keep the pseudo-Liberals with us. In 
this he was foredoomed to fail. To those who have refused 
to follow his very moderate and cautious lead Liberals 
should refuse their support and the countenance of their 
name. Our opponents may be called Whigs, or pseudo- 
Liberals, or Liberal Jingoes, but we ought to cease speaking 
of them as Liberals without qualification. We might just as 
well call Mr. Goschen or Professor Dicey Liberals without 
qualification. It is a natural corollary that the party as a 
whole should treat the Liberal Jingoes as opponents, and that 
steps should be taken to secure Liberal candidates for all seats 
which they at present occupy or to which they may aspire. 
The result might be to give twenty seats to the Tories. If so, 
it would mean that for twenty enemies in the camp who can 
paralyse us in everything we attempt we have twenty enemies 
outside who are no better and no worse than any other twenty. 
But this is not the time for counting up seats. As things stand 
we could not, even if we had the majority, form or carry ona 
Government. Neither do we make an effective Opposition. 
Let us first become a real party again, with true unity of 
purpose and principle, and all these things shall be added 
unto us. 

Yours, &c., 
T. R. E. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—May I call attention to one important omission in 
your article ot last week entitled “A Reading from Past 
History "—namely, with regard to the general attitude of the 
Liberals of that day to the war with the American colonies? 
At no time of that war did they think it any part of their duty 
to support the Government in the prosecution of a war they 
thought unjust from the beginning. They did not bind them- 
selves, for the simple reason that an unjust war had been 
begun, to help Government to “put it through,” and to 
prosecute it to “the bitter end.” On the contrary, they 
opposed it tooth and nail from start to finish ; as Fox said in 
his speech of November 21st, 1781, on the address of thanks 
for the King’s Speech :— 

“ The hon. gentleman had called for unanimity. He demanded 
to know if they meant to insult that side of the House when 


they asked for unanimity, and designed to continue the: 


American War. They had opposed it from its commencement ; 

they had opposed it in all its progress ; they had warned, suppli- 

cated, and threatened.” 

On November 18th, 1777, Sir P. J. Clerk expressed the 
general sense of his party when he said :— 

“ Having constantly opposed the American War, from the 
commencement, as thinking it might and ought to have been 
avoided, it will not be wondered at that I should now refuse to 
give my ‘assent to those other parts of the Address, which are 
to convey assurances to the throne of our intentions to furnish 
means of prolonging and continuing the war.” 


Surely this was the only logical attitude to take up, an 
attitude of uncompromising opposition, not of a fawning and 
grovelling acquiescence and support, such as in the present 
case some leaders of Liberal opinion have seen fit to advocate. 
Even if it were certain that the Boer war would be over ina 
month or two, it would not become more just for those who 
thought it unjust in its inception and causation ; but what 
reason have we to expect so speedy a termination? May not 
the war party be as wrong about the duration of this war as 
they were about the American, which, originally predicted to 
reach a “successful conclusion” in one short campaign, 
lasted for the best part of seven years? A duration of years 
is at least as likely as a duration of months and, as in the case 
of the American War, there is the risk of foreign complica- 
tions. One of the numberless false prophecies of the war 
party of the last century was that the war with America would 
not lead to war with France, but it did. Is the game then 
worth the candle? I want to know why, on what grounds of 
reason or justice, Liberals should deem it any part of their duty 
to support the Government in the vigorous prosecution of a 
war of which it may be said, as it was of the American, that it 
had “ no foundation in justice and no support from wisdom”? 
Surely it would be better if our leaders explained this instead 
of dogmatically laying down support of the Government as a 
duty without the smallest attempt at argument. If the real 
reason is that we want to stand well with the readers and 
writers of the Daily Mail, 1 venture to think we shall be as 
unsuccessful as in our abstinence from “embarrassing” the 
Government in the first half of last year when it was as “ plain 
as a pikestaff” that war was the Government's game. 

And a distinction seems obvious which I have never seen 
drawn. It is one thing to ask for our support till the Boers 
are driven from our territories and another to ask for it till the 
British flag is carried to Pretoria. Support may be as reason- 
ably refused to the latter object as it may be reasonably 
accorded to the former. Those of us who at first had no 
hostile desires against the independence of the Republics are 
under ng compulsion to entertain them now. We are as free 
to advocate peace and conciliation on the basis of leaving the 
Republics their independence as we ever were. And we have 
a “suspicion amounting to knowledge” that a Ministerial 
declaration that the independence of the Republics is not 
assailed would at once bring about the relief of the besieged 
places and an end of the war. Why not make this then the 
avowed Liberal policy instead of the bastard Imperialism 
which is now the last word of Liberal statesmanship ? 


Yours obediently, 


J. A. FARRER. 
Ingleborough, Lancaster. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Strs—I write to you to press a question which yeu have 
already raised in THE SPEAKER, and which you rightly judged 
to be of immediate and practical importance. How long is 
this war to be continued? Upon what terms does England 
insist? The two questions are one, for if the terms are to be 
in accordance with the idea of annexation the war may con- 
tinue till South Africa is devastated. If, on the contrary, they 
are to be kept away from that idea as the one thing impossible, 
conditions of peace may be arranged as soon as we have the 
military superiority. That is an end above all else desirable, and, 
if the idea of annexation can no longer properly be enter- 
tained by any one, it is the end towards which every one must 
direct his thoughts. 

Of course those of us who maintain that this war should not 
have been waged must of necessity also maintain that the 
terms can be no stricter than future security demands. But I 
do not write this letter to raise discussion, There are reasons 
against annexation which ought to be weighed now by every 
one. In the first place, there is the argument on the point of 
honour. If we annex the Transvaal we gain control of one of 
the rich markets of the world, and, though other nations 
would share in the commercial advantage, we have to consider 
the construction to which, by the mere fact of our’taking it, we 
could not but be exposed. In the second place there is the 
argument from history. No nation, no people, and no 
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community has ever contributed anything considerable to the 
life of the world unless it flew its own flag ; and this is true how- 
ever excellent the imposed or protecting government. A 
colony does not yet know how to produce, and a subject 
people soon forgets. To me it seems that history is clear on 
this point. To annex a people is an act in essence Nihilistic ; 
it is to lessen the power-producing energies of the world— 
without question—where the annexing people have already 
ample room. 

It is not necessary, however, to do more than indicate 
these arguments, because the facts of the last few weeks have 
furnished an argument incomparably stronger—the argument 
from necessity. We find ourselves in a position broadly 
similar to that which we occupied a century ago in our 
contest with America. In both cases the quarrel arose from 
our desire to impose our home governmental notions on a 
far-distant community: in both cases England under- 
estimated her opponents and thought they could not but 

‘submit ; in both cases those whom we despised sprung up as 

if from the ground. One hears the words of Chatham ringing 
in one’s ears. No doubt there is one difference. Last century 
it was literally true to say to the English people, “ You cannot 
conquer America ;” to-day it would probably not be true to 
say to them, “You cannot conquer South Africa.” The 
preponderance of forces is so great that, leaving other con- 
siderations out of account, we probably do possess the power 
to prosecute to its furthest limit a serious and infinitely bloody 
war. We can, if we are prepared to pay the cost, technically 
conquer. Yes, but then? We cannot hold these peoples con- 
quered. For consider what will be the state of affairs when we 
have concluded a war of annexation. We shall have prosecuted 
to the limit a war that will leave feelings of hostility in the 
breasts of thousands upon thousands. We shall have lit 
the pride of race in a military people, our equals in war, and 
devoted to their national idea. We shall have created a 
stubborn foe for the day of our necessity, and turned our 
triumph, if any one would call it a triumph, into a danger as 
serious as defeat. Had the Boers indeed proved themselves 
of other stuff, the question of annexation would have been a 
question of morals. As things are it is no question. There is 
no conquest of a white people that is right, there is no 
conquest of these white peoples that is permanently possible. 

But if this is so, if it is a fact that the continued inde- 
pendence of the two republics is for us a matter of political 
necessity, it is our immediate duty to recognise it. There 
can be no greater crime conceivable than the continuance of 
a war after all its possible purposes have been achieved. It is 
a question above politics that faces us, a question, I had almost 
said, above morals, a question of the heart. A successful war 
of invasion is a phrase too terrible to translate. Let England 
understand what she would be at; for if annexation is no 
longer feasible it is the duty of England, the moment she is in 
afavourable position, and speaking by any Government who 
will do her service, to offer terms. 


Faithfully yours, 


A. A. JACK. 
Glasgow. 


“A READING FROM PAST HISTORY.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Your article under the above title in the last issue 
of THE SPEAKER may fittingly be supplemented in one or two 
particulars. 

It will be of interest to the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes to 
learn that during the American War of Independence the Rev. 
John Wesley denounced the “ Little Englanders” of that day— 
that is to say such “ discredited”. and “ unpatriotic ” politicans 
as Chatham, Fox and Burke—with a fervour scarcely eclipsed 
by the orator of St. James's Hall. Wesley even distributed 
copies of Johnson’s pamphlet “ Taxation no Tyranny” among 
the members of his congregation. 

What Johnson said in private respecting the colonists is, 
of course, part of the national literature. As early as 1769 
Boswell was told by Dr. John Campbell that Johnson had 
said of them, “Sir, they are a race of convicts and ought to be 
thankful for anything we allow them short of hanging”— 
language curiously suggestive of the terms in which the war 


press referred to the Boers during the conduct of delicate 
negotiations the other day. 

On August rst, 1775, Johnson was facing the facts of the 
war, and in a letter to Mrs. Thrale we find him as despondent 
asa modern Imperialist on the morrow of Colenso. Says 
he :— 

_“ America now fills every mouth, and some heads and a 

little of it shall come into my letter. I do not much like the 

news. Our troops have indeed the superiority ; five and 
twenty hundred have driven five thousand from their entrench- 
ment ; but the Americans fought skilfully, had coolness enough 
in the battle to carry off their men ; and seem to have retreated 
orderly, for they were not pursued. They want nothing but 
confidence in their leaders, and familiarity with danger. Our 
business is to pursue their main army, and disperse it by a 
decisive battle, and then waste the country till they sue for 
peace. If we make war by parties and detachments, dislodge 
them from one place and exclude them from another, we shall 
by a local, gradual, and ineffectual war teach them our own 
knowledge, harden their obstinacy, and strengthen their con- 
fidence, and at last come to fight on equal terms of skill and 
bravery, without equal numbers.” 
So true is it that history repeats itself. 
Yours, &c., 
ERNEsT R. DUNKLEY. 
Hull, January rst, 1goo. 


THE SCOTTISH LIBERAL COUNCIL. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have just read THE SPEAKER of Saturday, and 
see that in your notes ot the meeting of the Scottish Liberal 
General Council in Aberdeen last week you say it was 
“ decided that the abolition of the House of Lords should 
form the main issue at next election.” As I happened to move 
the amendment by which this was altered, I may be allowed 
to draw attention to the fact that the terms agreed on were 
that this should form “a main issue” at next election. It is 
not necessary to say anything in writing to THE SPEAKER to 
show that the difference, both as to tactics and as to principle,. 
is an important one. 

Let me thank you for your vigorous and just attitude on 
the war and as much for your exposure of Mr. Chamberlain's 
political morals. I think there is too much of the cant—for 
which Mr. Chamberlain himself was pleading at Dublin—of 
assuming that every man is as honourable a gentleman as. 
every other, happening only to differ in political opinion. It 
is not so. 

Yours very truly, 


JouN D. SINCLAIR. 


Midmar, U.P. Manse, Sauchen, Aberdeenshire, 
December 26, 1899. 





VERSE. 
“PROBO MELIORA.” 
()*s day yon clarion-throated sea 


Shall summon me away 

Knight-errant, girded cap-a-pieé, 

For rescue, or for fray ; 

(With cleek and driver on 
thro’ To-day). 


the lea, I saunter 


That legal folio giant Grim, 
Hath spoils which should repay 
The warrior student : (J must skim 
This pamphlet of To-day). 
One day I vow my tyrant Self 
With Ehud-stab to slay, 
(The poniard on that upper shelf rusts in - its 
sheath To-day). 
One day no lime-light shall cajole, 
No marsh-fires lure astray 
Me, who then wear the aureole 
And the amaranthine bay, 
’Mid the Euge-plaudits at the goal, 
And the conqueror’s white array— 
Laggard arise, go prove thy soul while it is called To-day ! 


T. pE P. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE FRENCH POEMS OF JOHN GOWER. 


The CompLeTe Works or Joun Gower. Edited from the Manu- 
scripts by G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Volume I. The French 
Works. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


THERE has never yet been published any edition of Gower’s 
most famous work that could be looked upon as at all satis- 
factory, particularly from that point of view—the philological 
—which recent critics have frankly acknowledged to be the 
most interesting for the study of that portentous poem. Mr. 
Macaulay's first object was to offer a correct text of the 
Confessio Amantis only, based on excellent but hitherto neglected 
materials ; but the delegates of the Clarendon Press rightly 
urged that the same editer should undertake to collect all that 
remain of Gower’s writings in three languages—a formidable 
task, of which this volume is the first instalment. The English 
works will fill the twe succeeding voiumes; a fourth will 
contain the Vox Clamaniis and the Cronica Tripertita, and also 
an account of the peet’s life so far as it may be known. 

The most important, or at least by far the longest, of the 
three French poems produced here has never been published 
before. Its title is Minxour de Tomme; the single contem- 
porary manuscript from which it is printed, with about thirty 
-corrections in nearly 30,000 lines, was only recently presented 
by the librarian to the Cambridge University Library. Mr. 
Macaulay identifies it, on evidence that appears incontro- 
vertible, with the French poem mentioned by Gower himself, 

-as the first of three principal works on which his fame should 
irest— 

“ Primus liber gallico sermone editus in decem diuiditur 
partes, et tractans de viciis et virtutibus, necnon et de variis 
huius seculi gradibus, viam qua peccator transgressus ad sui 
creatoris agnicionem redire debet recto tramite docere conatur. 
Titulus libelli istius Speculum hominis nuncupatus est.” 

So runs the description in the earlier version: subsequently 
the poet altered his title to that of Speculum Meditantis, in 
order apparently that it might rhyme with Vox Clamantis and 
Confessio Amantis. The authorship of the Mirour de lomme, 
however, is attributable to Gower for other reasons besides 
its title. It answers perfectly to the description of the 
Speculum Meditantis just quoted: it treats of the vices and 
virtues, of the various conditions of men and the way of 
repentance ; and if its ten parts are not very exactly marked 
out in the text—which wants perhaps a thousand lines or 
more—they are distinctly enumerated in the Table of Con- 
tents. But further, a comparison of its style and diction with 
those of Gower’s acknowledged French works—the Cinkante 
Balades and the Traitié which follow the Mirour in this 
volume—and of its subject matter and arrangement (especially 
the peculiar conception of the seven deadly sins having each 
five daughters) with those of the Confessio Amantis and the 
Latin works, what was probable becomes all but certain. 
We need not follow Mr. Macaulay in his elaborate array of 
parallel passages : it is enough to say that his conclusion seems 
quite irresistible. The Mirour de lomme is assuredly the work 
of “the moral Gower.” 

Like the Confessio Amanlis, it must be called a very 
tedious poem. Its universal scheme indeed commands 
‘respect :— 

“It combines,” says Mr. Macaulay, “the three principal kinds 
of moral composition all in one framework—the manual of 
vices and virtues, the attack on the evils of existing society 
from the highest place downwards, and finally the versified 
summary of Scripture history and legend, introduced here with 
a view to the exaltation and praise of the Virgin.” 

The first part, disproportionately long, belongs to a common 
~Class of medieval poems of which the most perfect and inte- 
resting had been dedicated a century earlier to King Philip 
the Bold—the Somme le roi, otherwise named Miroir du 
Monde—of the Dominican Frére Lorenz, on which Chaucer 
based his Persones Tale. But though Gower no doubt made 
such works to a certain extent his models, and on the other 
hand the Mirour with its formidable allegory has many an 
echo of the Roman de la Rose, it is in most respects original 
enough. It is not incoherent in spite of its disproportion ; 


-and its intention is manifestly not a severely practical one. 


But it is monotonous and swollen, and the livelier episodes— 
the examples of vice and virtue from sacred and profane 
history, the character-sketches, the allusions to the English 
life of the day and the passages in which religious fervour 
makes him really eloquent—are all too rare. 

Mr. Macaulay reserves for his fourth volume a discussion 
of Gower’s political development. The Mirour has some 
political interest as an indictment of the times; the poet's 
pessimism (if we accept, as there seem to be good grounds 
for doing, Mr. Macaulay's suggestion that it was written in the 
last years of Edwand III.) was justified by the actual state of 
England and shared by most writers of the age. What is 
most striking is that Gower’s severe denunciations of the 
regular and secular clergy proceed from a man unsuspected 
of any taint of “Lollardye.” But every class—Popes, Kings, 
nobles, lawyers, merchants and labourers—is found wanting 
by this inflexible censor, who sums up his reproaches in the 
following comprehensive lines :-— 

“ He, Siecle, je ne say quoy dire, 

Mais tous l’estatz que je remire 

Du primer jusques au darrein 

En son degré chascuns empire, 

Ensi le povre comme le sire 

Trestous du vanité sont plein ; 

La povre gent voi plus haltein 

Qe celly q'est leur soverein, 

Chascuns a son travers se tire ; 

Car ly seignour sont plus vilein 

Et plus ribald que n'est vilein, 

Et pour mal faire et pour mal dire.” 
Gower can however be tender and graceful, even in the 
Mirour de Tomme. This simple narrative of the Passion, for 
instance, occurs in the Life of Our Lady with which the work 
is brought to an end, and its dignity and purity of style are 
certainly striking :— 


“ Et puis, gant nonne vint a point, 
Jhesus, q'estoit en fieble point 
Selonc le corps, a dieu pria, 
Au fin q’il ne se venge point 
De ceaulx qui l’ont batu et point ; 
Et lors a halte voix cria, 
‘Hely !’ et soy recommanda 
Au dieu son piere, et en cela 
De ceste vie il se desjoynt : 
Mais lors tieus signes desmoustra, 
Qe nuls par droit se doubtera 
Q’il n'est ove dieu le piere joynt. 
L'eclips encontre sa nature 
La cliere jour faisoit oscure ; 
La terre de sa part trembloit, 
Les grosses pierres par fendure 
Sont routes, et la sepulture 
De la gent morte overte estoit, 
Dont il plusours resuscitoit ; 
Le voill du temple, u q’il pendoit, 
Se fent en deux a mesme I'ure : 
Centurio, qui tout ce voit, 
Dist q’il le fils de dieu estoit, 
Seignour de toute creature.” 
The other works contained in this first volume are two 
series of balades written on Continental models. Both have 
been twice printed together—by the Roxburghe Club in 1818, 
and in 1886 in Germany. From a literary standpoint they 
are both far superior to the Mirour. The Cinkante Balades 
in particular area pretty and skilful set of love-poems designed, 
some for lovers “q’ attendont lours amours par droite 
mariage,” the rest for lovers in general “qui sont diversement 
travailez en la fortune d'amour.” Of the harmony and 
resourceful fancy they display, as well as of Gower’s relative 
mastery of a lyrical form not long invented, this balade may 
give some idea :— 
“Jeo quide ge ma dame de sa mein 
M’ad deinz le coer escript son propre noun ; 
Car quant jeo puiss oir le chapellein 
Sa letanie dire et sa lecoun, 
Jeo ne sai nomer autre, si le noun ; 
Car j'ai le coer de fin amour si plein, 
Q’en lui gist toute ma devocioun : 
Dieus doignt ge jeo ne prie pas en vein ! 
Pour penser les amours de temps longtein. 
Com la priere de Pigmalion 
Faisoit miracle, et l'image au darrain 
De piere en char mua da s’oreisoun, 
J ai graunt espoir de la comparisoun 
Qe par sovent prier serrai certein 
De grace ; et pour si noble reguerdoun 
Dieus doignt ge jeo ne prie pas en vein! 
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Com cil qui songe et est en nouncertein 

Ainz semble a lui qu'il vait tout environ 

Et fait et dit, ensi quant sui soulein, 

A moi parlant jeo fais maint question, 

Despute et puis responde a ma resoun, 

Ne sai si jeo sui faie ou chose humein : 

Tiel est d'amour ma contemplacioun ; 
' Dieus doignt ce jeo ne prie pas en vein ! 

A vous, ge m’avetz en subjeccion, 

Soul apres dieu si m’estes soverein, 

Envoie cette supplicacion : 

Dieus doignt ge jeo ne prie pas en vein !” 
The Traitié is a sort of homily on conjugal fidelity, illus- 
trated by ancient and modern examples: it is worse poetry 
than the Cinkante Balades, but yet occasionally pleasing. The 
balades of which it consists have no envoi. These two works 
are certainly better than anything of the kind that had been 
written in English at the time: they are perhaps superior (all 
allowance being made for the peculiarities of insular French) 
to most contemporary lyrics composed by Continental poets. 
In the latter part of the fourteenth century French poetry was 
indeed at a very lowebb. The old lyrical vein had long since 
been contaminated by the luscious futility of the Provengaux ; 
epic and romance were dead or dying; the new lyricism was 
in its infancy. There was no more a Thibaut de Champagne, 
an Adam de la Halle or a Rustebues; there was not yeta 
Cristine de Pisan, a Charles d'Orléans, a Villon or even a 
Deschamps. Gower’s verses will at any rate bear comparison 
with Guillaume de Machaut’s. 

But the most enduring interest of this volume is linguistic. 
Gower wrote just at the moment when the tongue of the 
Continental conquerors of England began definitely to lose 
ground and a new tongue (which philologers call Middle- 
English) to emerge into repute. At the beginning of the 
century French—the insular French that had gradually drifted 
away from the Continental since the reign of Henry III.—was 
like to have become the common language of the whole 
people, if old Higden’s testimony is worth anything ; in 1362, 
as everyone knows, Edward III. admitted English to the law 
courts. By 1385 it could be said that “in alle the gramere 
scoles of Engelond, children leveth Frensche and construeth 
and lerneth in Englische,” and that “gentilmen haveth now 
moche i-left for to teche here children Frensche.” The 
suddenness of the change is of course explicable by the 
various political causes which consorted the different classes 
and soldered the nation. First the English of native descent 
learned French; then the English of French descent learned 


English. Two languages had subsisted side by side: a 
language disconsidered and decayed, and a _ language 
gradually becoming insulated. French was never so near 


prevailing over the whole kingdom as when it was 
about to be finally destroyed as a separate idiom spoken 
by a minority on English soil. Chaucer swam with the tide ; 
Gower turned to English asan afterthought. Yet it may well 
be doubted whether French was quite his mother-tongue. 
Born fifty years earlier, Gower would never have been 
tempted to write anything but French, for he would have 
spoken little else ; but then he would have written worse 
French than he did. Compared with the later Anglo-French 
writers who preceded him—Pierre de Peccham, Langtoft, 
William of Waddington, or even Nicholas Bozon—his diction 
and grammar and versification show a reaction against the 
barbarisms that, since the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century, had invaded the French of England. Mr. Macaulay’s 
thorough investigation of Gower’s speech is filled with 
instances of its comparative purity. From some well-esta- 
blished tendencies of insular French—the substitution of the 
hard palatal for the chuintant, of the vowel -u for -ou or o, the 
reduction of conjugations to a single type—he is remarkably 
free. On the other hand, Gower writes -own for -ou more often 
than not; he does not distinguish between -¢ée and -é (the 
terminations had been confused in England since 1250) ; often 
assimilates the sounds -y, -eu, -iew, and wi ; and for the sake of 
rime he will disregard genders, modify verbal forms, and 
observe or neglect at his convenience the old case-endings 
of nouns. Gower’s versification is  syllabically correct 
(certain regular exceptions apart): the English proneness to 
accentual rhythm he only shows by avoiding the “fall” 
of a foot on an atonic syllable. In the Balades his caesura 
is frequently deferred. There are one or two cases in which 
Mr. Macaulay appears to regard as peculiar to Gower or to 





Anglo-French writers generally metrical and phonological 
anomalies that were perfectly well known to the French of 
France ; such are the alternative forms, -er -ier in the infinitive 
of certain verbs like mangier ; and the antepenultimate accent 
in such words as familie, misterie (in which, of course, the -7 
was not properly a syllable at all, but had simply the effect of 
making the preceding consonant liquid). On the whole, how- 
ever, the editor is impressed with his poet’s regularity, which 
he seems inclined to attribute largely to the fact that Gower, 
unlike many of the Anglo-French writers, was a South-country- 
man. Is it not more reasonable to account for it by suppos- 
ing that Gower, first of them all, learned French to some 
extent as a foreign tongue and therefore learned it more 
correctly? 

It remains to say that not only the introduction, but the 
Notes and the Glossary by which Mr. Macaulay has increased 
the utility of this book, are very full of sound and well-digested 
learning. One may add that the Glossary is more scrupulously 
complete than the case requires—it is hard to see the use of 
registering so many words of which modern French has 
preserved both the form and the meaning. 


Fr. ¥. &. 





EARLY VICTORIAN POLITICS. 


JAMEs Hack TUKE. Compiled by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

THREADS FROM THE LIFE OF JOHN MILLs, BANKER, Interwoven 
with Some Early Century Recollections by his Wife. Man- 
chester : Sherratt and Hughes. 


Mr. JAMEs Hack TUKE was born in 1819 and died in 
i896. Mr. John Mills was born in 1821 and died in 1896.. 
So that these two biographies cover the transactions which, 
for Englishmen, stamp the nineteenth century as the century 
of social and economic emancipation. So Mr. Gladstone 
always regarded it; and only during the last few years or 
even the last few months have we begun to realise the dangers 
and the vices of our emancipated but servile or enslaving 
wealth. For the labouring classes the improvements in law 
and administration have been almost wholly beneficial. They 
have borrowed many of the virtues of the old middle class; 
but the new middle class has borrowed many of the frailties 
(and few of the virtues) of the old aristocrats. It really seems 
as though the virtues of independence in thought and in 
action could only flourish on such a soil of political and 
religious persecution as England furnished during the first 
half of the present century. But we are generalising from 
the books which we ought to be reviewing. A quotation—it 
is from a letter of Mr. Tuke in 1882—will serve for excuse and 
illustration. His theme is the evolution or decadence of 
Quakerism :— 

“The prim days have passed away nearly ; here and there 
specimens of prim Friends exist whom you would love, but 
spite of your words , I now and then regret that 
which has to some extent gone with it, ‘simpler manners,’ 
though I trust and believe, not the ‘ purer life.’ When I look 
back at the home life of my early days, I know well that there 
was to some extent that which would be called prim ; but 
there was a simplicity, a high aim and devotion to duty, coupled 
with a high intellectual life, which forbade all that was 
frivolous, or showy, or merely worldly, which—shall I say—I 
sigh for at times ?” 

We are not quite sure that what Mr. Mills has to say on the 
same subject has quite the true ring. Certainly the style is 
abominable :— 

“Ah! wherever the ‘stalk of carle bemp’ has withered 
away, the servile spirit, confined to no class or locality, will 
show itself in the cringing and toadying to mere wealth and 
show, independently of character—the worship, not of birth 
and old titles, but of gold; the latter idolatry being more 
demoralising than the former, a modern canker worm. It is 
well that, in furtherance of any scheme of good work, the 
support (not patronage) should be sought of men and women 
of position, wealth and influence ; but let that wealth have been 
honourably gained ; let the ‘influence’ be the growth of confi- 
dence-inspiring character.” 

These two men, Tuke and Mills, were both by birth 
Liberals in politics and unorthodox in religion. The first 


however inherited a fortune which seems to have preserved 
The even tenour of 


him throughout life from business cares. 
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his life at Hitchin may be compared with that of Mills at 
Nantwich. And oddly enough Tuke was partner in a banking 
firm, while Mills was manager of a bank. The one was a 
half-scientific Quaker, the other a half-philosophic Methodist. 
Each had his hobby. Tuke’s was ornithology, Mills’ poetry. 
And one vastly prefers Tuke’s descriptions of birds to Mills’ 
effusions to his future wife and biographer. Take a bit of the 
last first :-— 
“ Some lovely puzzle sleeps 
Down i’ the darkling deeps 
Of thine eyes, Isabel. 
The April heaven of thy face, 
Where quick moods make fleeting chase, 
My wit defies, Isabel, 
My poor weak wit defies.” (1848). 
We hurry to Tuke’s description of feathered bipeds in an 
American forest. He visited the United States in 1845, and 
wrote admirable letters and diary about all that he saw and 
heard. The following is at p. 29 :— 

“Turkey Buzzards are common enough. They have the 
most beautiful flight of any bird I remember to have seen ; they 
soar for hours together. A beautiful blue bird is a constant 
attender upon our travels. When its wings are spread the 
deep blue is really dazzling. The cat-bird is constantly 
screeching ; and a bright blue jay, as large as ours, are [is ?] 
very common ; also quails and prairie hens. But in passing 
through the boundless forest, few birds attract our notice so 
much as the varieties of gay woodpeckers constantly aiding in 
the destruction of the decaying veterans of the forest. 

“I have often seen trees of 8oft. or rooft. in height, and 
perhaps 15ft. in circumference, completely perforated from top 
to bottom, and as regularly as if riddled by shot. One of these 
birds in particular, considerably like our spotted woodpecker, 
with a brilliant scarlet head, and white back and tail, has a 
splendid appearance, and I love to watch it flying and tapping 
and listening, and then when it has no answer flying off again 
for further researches.” 

‘On this visit Tuke called upon and enjoyed the hospitality 
of the great ornithologist Audubon. His impressions of 
slavery and of the American character will be read with 
interest both here and in the States. As this recollection 
carries us back to a prehistoric America, so does Tuke’s visit 
to Hastings in 1831 to a prehistoric England :— 

“ One day, when walking in the town, he descried a large 
boat which had been seized by the ‘ Preventive’ men, raised 
upon wheels, and being drawn by a number of horses to a 
place of safety. It was full of casks or kegs of spirit, a large 
crowd surrounded the boat, and ‘ Preventive Men’ with drawn 
cutlasses walked on either side. The crowd was very menac- 
ing, and the whole scene most exciting to the bright-eyed, 
eager boy of twelve, who, coming from York, had no previous 
experience of sea-faring life, except it might be in some book 
of adventure. The situation became more intense as some of 
the bolder spirits among the crowd actually leapt upon the 
boat and carried off some of the casks, amid the triumphant 
cheers of their comrades, and in spite of the resistance of the 
‘Preventive Men.’” 

Sir Edward Fry and Mrs. Tuke (who is “ joint-author rather 
than contributor”) are admirable biographers. They have 
made judicious selections from Tuke’s letters, pamphlets, and 
diaries to illustrate the main features of general interest in his 
noble life. Like his father, Samuel Tuke (a citizen of York, 
an important member of the Society of Friends, and a leader 
in the movement for the better treatment of insanity), James 
Tuke will be remembered as a wise philanthropist—the adjec- 
tive deserves emphasis, it can seldom be prefixed so truly to 
the substantive. 

In the spring of 1871 he helped to distribute the War 
Victims Fund collected by the Society of Friends to relieve 
distress in Paris. But his most continuous and important 
service to humanity was in Ireland, which he first visited 
during the famine in the heartrending winter of 1846-7. It 
was a mission of mercy organised and directed by William 
Forster, the father of the Chief Secretary. With both father 
and son Tuke was on terms of most intimate friendship, and 
there are many charming sidelights upon the latter’s pictur- 
esque and theatrically rugged personality. Tuke’s intimacy 
with the Irish Quakers, as well as with Forster and Bright, no 
doubt influenced his judgment on Home Rule in 1885 ; but 
that his objection was rather to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme than 
to the principles which underlay it the following extract from 
one of his ablest letters (June, 1886) will serve to show :— 

“It is, I have for years felt, a great error to continue to 
expect the Irishto be willing to bring all questions like railways, 
tramways, local boards, &c., to an English Parliament for 
settlement. There ought to be a council, or whatever else you 


may call it, emnmpowered to decide in Dublin upon all matters in 
which local taxation is concerned. The sham Lord-Lieutenant 
should be abolished, or, if retained as a permanent official, be 
independent of politics as the president of the council. The 
present system of an Under-Secretary, through whose single 
department all matters come and are presented to the Chief 

Secretary, is a very mischievous institution, and the system 

needs to be changed. The head of tht Local Government 

Board, however constituted, should be in direct communication 

with the Government, and not passthrough the Under-Secretary’s 

department. 
“ These are some of the changes absolutely needed.” 

Tuke was also in favour of the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic University. To his mind Ireland’s needs were 
economic and social rather than political, and he was more 
impressed by the administrative evils than by the educational 
value of representative bodies. The account of his work in 
West Ireland in the late ‘eighties and early ‘nineties is full of 
interest and instruction. 

For those who prefer personal gossip the life of Mr. John 
Mills may present more attractions. “From Tinder-box to 
the Larger Light” is a title which suggests a certain straining 
after effect. The book is full of trivial letters written in an 
ambitious journalese. Many are by Mrs. Mills herself upon 
the choice of maids, the furnishing of her house, and other 
subjects of equal interest to the general public. These are 
relieved by selections from Mr. Mills’ unpublished poems 
and by cuttings from provincial newspapers. The compilation 
is in a sense redeemed by its very audacity. The stage is 
crowded with unknown persons. Their respective heights, 
the colour of their hair, their loves, their small talk—all are 
written down with an engaging frankness. Yet if the blue 
pencil of an editor could have struck out three-quarters of the 
material before it reached the printers a very readable 
residuum would have been left, especially for Lancashire 
readers. The names of John and Jacob Bright, Richard 
Cobden, Alexander Ireland, Dr. Dunckley (‘ Verax”) and 
others occur pretty frequently ; and we do not grudge the 
space that is devoted to the Manchester Examiner and Times. 
Kossuth’s visit to Nantwich and Crewe, interviews with 
Wordsworth and Leigh Hunt and the intercourse with 
Elihu Burritt afford pleasant interludes. 

We wonder whether permission was obtained to publish 
Mr. Gladstone's characteristic letter to Mr. Pebrie about 
the statue to Mr. Bright at Rochdale. The early recol- 
lections of bread riots and Church rates are worth reading, 
and some useful light is thrown upon the intolerable snobbery 
which still in some benighted places makes the outward pro- 
fession of Anglicanism the portal to what is called Society. 
It has, as this book makes clear, two tendencies: religion 
becomes more hypocritical and Society duller than need be. 


H. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
THE UniTeED KinGpom. A Political History. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Just as all philosophers are said to belong either to the school 
of Aristotle, or to that of Plato, so all historians may be shared 
between Herodotus and Thucydides, the great masters 
respectively of the narrative and reflective styles in historical 
writing. In Mr. Goldwin Smith’s history reflection far out- 
balances narrative, a knowledge of the main facts is assumed, 
and we are presented with the commentaries of a mature 
intellect of independent force and exquisite culture. In this 
history there is none of the flowing rapture or the enthusiastic 
vision of Green, none of the reviving breeze of Michelet. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith sits in the chair of Rhadamanthus and 
weighs out judgments in the terse, mordant, sententious ‘way 
whicl: has long been distinctive of him. We seem in places 
to be reading a series of clever, melancholy and somewhat 
unfavourable epitaphs. There is fire, but it is not the flame 
of sanguine hope or of electric sympathy, but the steady 
glow which accompanies the exercise of a keen and lofty 
intellect, with more than the average store of intellectual 
indignation and disdain. The judgmentsare grave and dignified, 
but they are neither chilly, colourless, or inhumanly impartial. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has always had strong opinions, and he 
has never been afraid of stating them. He hates priesthood 
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and despotism in all its forms ; he dislikes Jews and demo- 
cratic excesses; he is a strong individualist and a bitter 
opponent of Irish Home Rule. His experience of American 
democracy has somewhat tempered the ardour of his 
Liberalism, but in revenge it enables him to bring to the study 
of English history an experience gathered from both sides of 
the Atlantic. In this history his opinions are clearly marked, 
and we feel that we are reading the work of a man and not of 
a machine. But there is no sectarian narrowness, and if a 
severe verdict is passed upon Hildebrand, the founder of 
clerical celibacy, ample justice is done to the fair and 
gracious soul of Anselm. Of the High Church travesty of 
English Church history, there is, we need hardly say, no trace 
in these volumes. Mr. Goldwin Smith does not ask us to 
believe in an idyllic medizval Church, almost independent of 
Rome, nor, again, in a Reformation which made no difference. 
His account will commend itself to all historical students who 
have no theological axe to grind. 

Quinet once wrote a famous protest against the fallacy of 
supposing that everything evolved itself for the best. What- 
ever may be said against Mr. Goldwin Smith, no one is likely 
to urge that he is a blind optimist. One of the most refresh- 
ing features in these two striking volumes (which by the way 
do not in the slightest degree support the statement in the pre- 
face that they are written “ with the hand of extreme old age”) 
is the prevailing sense that things might have been otherwise 
with advantage. With some of these criticisms we are in full 
agreement, as, for instance, with the statement that “the 
retention of Gascony when the other continental dominions of 
the House of Anjou were happily lost is one of the great 
disasters of English history, poorly compensated by freedom 
of trade with Bordeaux.” But we are not certain—on Mr. 
Lecky’s evidence—that Grattan’s Parliament was bound to be 
a failure, nor do we accept the following view of the Norman 
Conquest :— 

“ Philosophic historians call the Norman Conquest a blessing 
in disguise. Disguised the blessing certainly was to those 
whose blood dyed the hill of Senlac, or whose lands were 
taken from them and given to a stranger. Disguised it was to 
the perishing thousands of the ravaged North. Disguised it 
was to the whole of the people, enslaved to foreign masters, 
and for the time down-trodden and despised. But was it in 
any sense a blessing? Why was England in need of the 
Norman? Could not Harold, her own elected and heroic king, 
have ruled her as well as the stranger? Could he not have 
united her if it was union that she lacked, as well as William, 
and without laying wasig the North? On the other hand, there 
was formed the connection with France which led to the 
Hundred Years’ War. The Norman conquest severed from 
England the Saxon lowlands of Scotland, and thus put off the 
union of Britain. In what was the Norman so superior ? 
England had a polity, however rude and dilapidated. Normandy 
had no polity ; it had only a feudal anarchy, held down by an 
arbitrary duke. . . England had laws, while Normandy 
had none. England had writers such as Bede, Cedmon, 
Alcuin, and such a patron of letters as Alfred. Normandy had 
no literature of her own. In castle-building the 
Norman was pre-eminent. To ‘England that curse had been 
unknown. The independent self-development of a 
nation purely Teutonic, not in blood only, but in character and 
institutions, was lost to humanity, A pure Teutonic language 
was wrecked, and replaced by a medley, rich perhaps for 
eloquence or poetry, but ill-suited for exact thought or science, 
so that it is compelled to borrow its scientific and philosophic 
nomenclature from the Greek.” 

Could Mr. Goldwin Smith have had present to his mind 
the long tragedy of German history, “ the self-development of 
a nation purely Teutonic” when he wrote this interesting and 
eloquent page? Could he have remembered the fearful havoc 
of the Danish wars, the miscellaneous character of the invading 
host (more French than Norman), the song of Roland on the 
field of Senlac, the great comparison of the Norman and 
Saxon races in William of Malmesbury? Does he not under- 
estimate the priceless benefits which the early centralisation 
of monarchical power secured for England? Would he 
exchange Shakespeare for Kant, or indeed for all the pro- 
fessors of Géttingen and Berlin ? 

These volumes abound with so many impressive passages 
that the task of selection is difficult. Here is a reply to one 
of the author's successors in the chair of Modern History at 
Oxford. Mr. Goldwin Smith is speaking of the execution of 
More and Fisher :— 

“The sophisms with which these murders 
defended may be passed over with scorn. 
treason ; much less is silence, 


have been 
Words are not 
the only crime of Fisher and 


More. That England was then threatened with invasion by 
Catholic Europe is a figment. Nor if she had been, would her 
government have been rendered safer by acts which filled with 
horror .not only the Catholic world abroad but the great 
majority of her own people. That More and Fisher would 
have been led by their principles to join an invading army is a 
suggestion too ridiculous for discussion. If the object of these 
proceedings was the reform of religion, could the religion of 
Jesus Christ be restored by shedding innocent blood? O 

Liberty, what things have been done in thy name! O 

esus, what things have been done in Thine! The plea of 

inevitable necessity is pathetically put forward bya paradoxical 
defender of these executions. Why was a train of judicial 
murders indispensable to the Reformation in England any 
more than in Germany, Holland, or Switzerland.” 

Here again is another spirited controversial passage :— 

“ By admirers of Strafford and Laud their government has 
been painted as protection of the people against a selfish and 
oppressive oligarchy ; as an anticipation in fact of the Tory 
democracy of our time. This would be interesting if it were 
true. But on what does itrest ? Something was done for poor 
debtors and for improvement in the administration of the Poor 
Law and the application of charitable funds. Something was done 
for the special protection of women. Strafford takes credit to 
himself for having in Ireland meeted out equal justice to high 
and low ; but the native Irish of Connaught would hardly have 
endorsed the boast. There is nothing to show that in the hour 
of his fall the heart of the people was with him. Laud, Clarendon 
tells us, displayed in his administration of Church discipline a 
noble impartiality, not regarding the rank of the offender. 
This was well, though the culprits might have remembered that 
the stern censor had served the uncanonical love of Mountjoy 
and allied himself with the libertine Buckingham. But there 
is not much in it of Tory democracy.” 

There are many phrases one does not readily forget: 
Walsingham, “an austere and puritan Machiavel.” Bucking- 
ham, “ vainglorious, impulsive, passionate, with just capacity 
enough to go splendidly astray.” Marlborough, “one of the 
most superb figures if not the most superb in the history of 
war.” Here and there we meet Tacitian touches, as this one 
referring to the original of Dryden’s Achitophel. “If he 
believed in anything it was astrology, one of the superstitions 
which fascinate in an eclipse of faith,” or the following 
reference to social conditions under the Georges, “when 
squires began to frequent watering-places they probably 
gained more varnish than culture.” There are many elaborate 
and finished portraits, from Alfred to Lord Brougham, and 
some interesting literary verdicts, of which we select two :— 

“ The loss of Bolingbroke’s speeches has been much deplored. 
They were no doubt brilliant, like his writings, in form, and 
effective with his party pack’ of hounds ; but : if the substance 
was no better than that of his writings, we may resign ourselves 
to the loss. The orations of a charlatan, pandering to the 
passions of boors and bigots soaked with October ale can 
hardly have been in the noblest style of eloquence.” 

Severe no doubt, but well merited. The only one of Boling- 
broke’s compositions which has any substance worth speaking 
of is the letter to Sir William Wyndham, and that only in 
virtue of the facts which it relates. 

Here again is the concluding portion of an estimate of the 
“ golden age of Parliamentary eloquence.” 

“ Wilberforce was silvery and homiletic. 
forcible in debate though liable to escapade. Dundas was not 
eloquent but practical, and spoke for votes. Erskine, so great 
at the bar, failed in the House. It is doubtful whether, setting 
Burke aside as a grand essayist rather than an orator, anything 
remains of the golden age much superior in literary or 
political value to a great speech of John Bright or Robert 
Lowe.” 

The first and longest volume of this book closes with the 
Protectorate ; the second carries.one on to the accession of 
Queen Victoria in home politics, while a final chapter briefly 
sketches the growth of the Empire (giving a somewhat undue 
predominance to Canada) up to quite recent days. Fifteen pages 
only are devoted to Saxon and 278 only to medieval times. 
We do not quarrel with these proportions, which indeed 
roughly correspond to the distribution of popular interest 
over the area covered. Mr. Goldwin Smith is not a professed 
medizevalist, nor has he consulted the most recent English 
historical work upon this part of his history, and we have 
noted twenty places where we should like to recast a sentence 
or two in the light of modern research. Occasionally he is 
not quite accurate on a familiar point, as for instance in his 
versions of the Confirmation of the Charters and of George II.’s 
immortal reply to the dying Caroline. Sometimes a paragraph 
or two of narrative or explanation will be required by the 
reader who is not already specially versed in history. In 


Windham was 





SO 
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particular we desiderate some explanation of the reasons why 
we went to war in 1748 and 1756. There are just a few 
trifling slips of grammar, as in vol. i. p.g7, 219, and vol. ii. p. 76 ; 
a few awkward and mysterious phrases, as “the sword of 
comparative civilization,’ or “the great cup of utraquism 
still surmounts the Churches.” But these are but trifling 
blemishes in a work of sustained intellectual power and 
literary finish, which will be read with enjoyment and with 
gratitude by all lovers of good writing. It does not indeed 
fulfil all the conditions of a perfect @uvre de seconde main, to 
use the French phrase, for it does not focus all the best 
obtainable lights. But it has what such works almost always 
lack—a soul and a spirit of its own. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 





A PREACHER’S THEOLOGY. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JEsUs. (Cunningham Lectures for 1899.) 
By Rev. Dr. Stalker, Glasgow. 


In reading this volume one is reminded of a story circulated 
about the late Mr. T. H. Green, of Balliol ; how he remon- 
strated with the present Master of that college for having 
written a book on Kant which was both popular and intel- 
ligible. Dr. Stalker’s popularity as preacher and writer is too 
well established to permit him to have deep searchings of 
heart when we venture to repeat against his most recent 
publication the soft impeachment of Mr. Green. The lectures 
are interesting reading, and we have no doubt that many will 
find them profitable and useful, for the author possesses the 
enviable faculty of saying a trite thing in a way that brings all 
the gratified surprise of a remarkable discovery to reader or 
hearer. Nor will it be regarded as a demerit by the same 
section of the public that a very pronounced element of pulpit 
consciousness runs through the book. 

Whether this might not have been with advantage omitted, 
and a more scholarly and theological treatise produced, such 
as one has aright to look for ina series of Cunningham Lectures 
and such as we cannot but believe Dr. Stalker—to judge him 
only by the footnotes and array of authorities quoted—is 
perfectly capable of turning out, we shall not determine. Pro- 
bably Dr. Stalker himself is the best judge of the requirements 
of the audience and circle of readers to which he desired to 
appeal. 

The volume treats of our Lord’s teaching about Himself 
in the Synoptic Gospels ; and, as we are told in the preface, 
forms the first of three covering the whole doctrine of our 
Lord including St. John’s Gospel as well. The subject is one 
of perennial, not to say of overwhelming importance, and, as 
everybody knows, has been attracting of recent years, first in 
Germany and then in our own country, a quite preponderating 
consideration. Dr. Stalker devotes six chapters to the dis- 
cussion of his subject : the first dealing with its importance, 
and the following with our Lord’s humanity, Divinity, Christ- 
hood, Mediatorship and Supreme Lordship, respectively. 
The title of the last chapter, namely, “The Judge,” conveys a 
somewhat defective impression of the themes embraced under 
it, which range from the development in the mind of Jesus as 
to His conception of His mission through the Resurrection 
and Second Coming to the final Judgment. 

In dealing with the importance of the subject the author 
vaturally refers to the recent school of theological and other 
writers whose catchword is “ Back to Christ ;” and whose 
contention is that we need not go beyond the teaching of our 
Lord for the adequate understanding of His religion. With 
the author's position we are in substantial agreement. But 
we venture to think that the selection of Dr. John Watson as 
the representative of theological opinions worthy of discussion 
in a Cunningham Lecture is an unhappy one: since we can 
hardly place serious value on his contributions to theology. 
Dr. Stalker quotes what he suggests is an obiter dictum of 
Professor Denney as an instance of an extreme position on the 
other side :— 

“The specifically Christian consciousness, which has to be 
scientifically developed by the theologian, is not the conscious- 
ness of Jesus, it is the consciousness of reconciliation to God 
through Jesus.” 


He regards this as an “ingenious definition of theology” 
ruling the teaching of Jesus out of court. We do not see the 
justice of this criticism. And we suspect that Dr. Denney’s 
reply would be that the nature of the God to Whom we are 
reconciled, and the need of reconciliation, and the character 
of the reconciled relation are nowhere so conspicuous as in 
the teaching of our Lord. 

- We are also inclined to question the accuracy of the 
position attributed to Dr. Watson, and apparently accepted 
by our author ; that St. Paul must be read in the light of 
Christ, rather than Christ in the light of St. Paul. No doubt 
both are true—in a sense: the one equally with the other. St. 
Paul can be understood only in the proportion in which 
Christ is understood. But who understood Christ better than 
St. Paul? Who understands Christ after these nineteen 
centuries so fully and clearly as St. Paul did? And what is 
the significance of that special function assigned by our Lord 
to His Apostles when, after assuring them that the spirit of 
truth should testify of them, he adds :—“ And ye also shall 
bear witness, because ye have been with me from the begin- 
ning.” Can it be doubted that such a promise amply justifies 
the position that Christ must be read in the light of St. Paul, 
and of the Apostles generally ; and that their interpretation of 
this appearance and mission are final for us? 

Dr. Stalker defends the explicit claims of Jesus to a 
unique personal relation with His Father ; and to be the Messiah 
promised to the Jews; and he finds in the scanty allusions to 
His death sufficient ground to warrant the full doctrinal 
conclusions drawn therefrom by St. Paul. There is nothing 
in the chapters treating of these points that seems to call for 
special notice. 

The chapter on the name Son of Man will probably have 
most interest for the theological reader. With the writer’s 
general conclusions we must express our agreement—namely, 
that its constant use by our Lord Himself carried with it human 
identity and the human ‘ideal; that its derivation is to be 
traced in some sense to the familiar passage in Daniel vii. ; 
and that its non-currency among the Jews as a designation for 
the Messiah is more than probable. Recent criticism throws 
graver doubts than ever on the genuineness of the Book of 
Enoch on which the belief in the popular use of the title 
“Son of Man” for the Messiah depends; and Dr. Stalker 
evidently shares these. But why does he say in face of the 
reading in the Revised Version of Daniel vii. 13 (to which, by 
the way, oddly enough he does Shot allude)—“ One like a 
Son of Man,” that this describes position, not character ; that 
it is an official, not a personal designation ? Obviously this 
personage is brought in by way of contrast to the bestial 
powers of the world, as both human and humane, though not 
necessarily we think, as Dr. Stalker suggests, representing 
Israel. But the prophet’s intention is not to be made the 
measure of the intention of the Spirit who used him, and that 
our Lord should take the name as most appropriate for His 
purposes, and fill it with a width of meaning to be derived 
neither from its original reference, nor from a supposed more 
or less current employment of the term by his contemporaries, 
need occasion no surprise. 

Dr. StalRer is not enamoured of the modern phase of 
regarding the mission of Christ under the category of “the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God.” He admits that this formed 
the watchword of Jesus at first, but only as the alloy of 
popular conception with which He had to mix His teaching 
to give it a point for His hearers. Before the close of His 
life, He says, Christ outgrew it ; “ His teaching seems always 
striving to escape from it as from a fetter.” This appears a 
rather bold and unwarranted statement. Dr. Stalker further 
thinks the attempt to revive this term a mistake :— 

“To many Christians, living under Republican forms of 
Government, the very name of a king or a kingdom is some- 
thing foreign and out of date.” i 

It may do for Germans, not for Angle-Saxons! We venture 
to differ from the respected author, and, though thorough- 

‘oing Radicals, do not believe that the conception of the 
Eagles and of the king is so obsolete as he supposes, or 
seems to suppose. On the contrary we are certain that with 
the fresh idea of the Kingdom of God have come a fresh con- 
ception of the supremacy of our Lord over all spheres of 
practical life and fresh attempts on the part of believing men 
to carry that supremacy out into the details of their worldly 
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interests, in the persuasion that, if Christ be King anywhere 
and to any effect, He is King everywhere and to every effect. 
In fact one cannot fail to connect the revival of this percep- 
tion with the remarkable awakening to social responsibilities 
that has characterised the closing decades of this century. 
Dr. Stalker appears to have had misgivings in his own mind, 
and virtually retracts his assertion when he adds that the 
petition “Thy Kingdom come” and the words referring to 
children, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” will always 
keep the conception sweet and fresh in the mouth of 
Christendom. We agree with him. There are passages here 
and there in this volume which one would rather have 
excised, such as, for instance, the greater part of page 23. 
But, as we have already said, many persons will derive profit 
from its readable pages, and the theme is of incomparable 
interest, 


GEORGE REITH. 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE, HIS MEMOIRS, LETTERS AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PAPERS. Introduction and Preface by C.-A. Sainte- 
Beuve and Madame de Staél-Holstein. Two Volumes. 
London : W. Heinemann. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF MADAME, PRINCESS PALATINE, OF 
MARIE-ADELAIDE DE SAVOIE, AND OF MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
Selected and translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
London : W. Heinemann. 


IN FRANCE, 


It is difficult to review justly such works as those now before 
us. The habit of producing quasi-historical books which are 
but the rearrangement of the work of others and which 
present no individual judgment or characteristic has increased 
upon our publishers, and spread like so many other modern 
conveniences from the north-eastern States of America, 

It is the custom for us in England to condemn such books 
without mercy. We have no very great regard for our own 
historical writers, we have long worshipped the minute, 
exhaustive and chaotic work of German research, and are just 
beginning to discover the thorough integration of the modern 
French school. In the observation, therefore, of historical 
work whose whole character depends upon _ individual 
discovery or individual insight we tend to despise what may 
be called the editorial kind of historical collections. I mean 
books which do not pretend to any special point of view or 
to any profundity of research, but which bring together a 
collection arranged with sufficient skill ; and intended to give 
the ordinary reader something of that pleasure which is 
derived from an introduction to a charming and vivacious 
personality. 

Such work was common enough in the eighteenth century, 
and there is no particular reason why it should not be revived 
in our own. It is suited to biographies, memoirs and perhaps 
geographical work rather than to the general history of a 
period. And so long as it does not abandon its functions or 
attempt a large air of knowledge it is difficult to see what there 
is to be said against it. I have sufficient experience of the 
industry and care with which such books are produced to dis- 
regard the ordinary sneer directed from this side of the 
Atlantic against the American originators of such work, and 
perhaps the only fault to be found with it as a whole is that it 
necessarily carries an appearance of being more academic than 
it is—an appearance which publishers I fear are only too prone 
to accentuate. 

The two books in question have been produced in the 
manner to which these remarks refer, The correspondence, 
diaries and memoirs of two historical personages have been 
fixed upon, a selection has been made from them with sufficient 
discrimination, well-known essays by a great French critic 
have been translated in each case and put in by way of preface, 
and the rest of the work must be judged with these methods of 
production clearly before one. 

Criticised in this light, fault must be found most 
undoubtedly with the translation from the French. It is 
unfortunately true that the French language, upon the 
accurate knowledge of which so much political thought in 
the United States has depended, is at the present day misread 
in that country. I do not not mean that the words are 


ill translated ; I mean that the idiom, the swing of the 
sentence and the value of the position of words—all those 
subtleties upon the understanding of which the reader of 
French literature entirely depends—pass the translator by 
without effect. “J’y renvois mes lecteurs” means “and to 
this I must refer my readers,” or “and I must ask my readers 
to look up the passage for themselves.” A phrase like this, 
which in French stands between two full-stops, comes much 
more naturally in our language as the closing period of a 
sentence. Indeed the translation of French into short, jerky 
English sentences is almost a test of the translator's dis- 
abilities; and, when we see such a common French 
parenthetical expression translated “I send the reader to 
them,” one cannot but feel that one is listening to something 
mechanical. Again, in such an example as this—‘ O Sorrow ! 
in vain has he fed on noble desires and generous ambitions,” 
it will be admitted that the force of a common French 
apostrophe has been somewhat grotesquely rendered. Such 
ways of rendering the terse and vigorous style of Sainte- 
Beuve give but a very poor impression of that author. A 
note must also be made with regard to the illustrations which 
in either volume fail to maintain a standard level. Some of 
them—as the frontispiece, the portrait of Rousseau opposite 
page 138, that of La Fontaine, page 242 in Vol. I. of the 
Prince de Ligne, of Stanislaus opposite page 26 of Vol. III., 
and the very pretty portrait opposite page 176 of the same 
volume are not only well reproduced, but serve a good 
purpose of illustration to the text. Here and there however, 
in cases which it would be churlish to emphasize (but as an 
example of which the frontispiece of Vol. II. must serve) the 
same excellence is hardly maintained. 

For the matter of the two works—and that is after all 
the principal point for the reader—it will be discovered to be 
well chosen, interesting and well-balanced. In the one case, 
that of Madame—a very conspicuous personality of the early 
eighteenth century, and one upon which a mass of historical 
work has appeared in France, England and Germany, is pre- 
sented to the English reader in a form which will without any 
question maintain the interest which such a character inspires 
by mere chance of self-relation. It is not very clear why the 
second half of a book in which this coarse, kindly and emphatic 
woman has been introduced should be devoted, almost at 
random as it were, to the very different portraits of Marie 
Adelaide of Savoy and of Madame de Maintenon. The link 
between them is rather mechanical than organic. They lived 
at the same time, and the homely German woman detested 
her vigorous French contemporary. Treat this volume as 
two short books and a pamphlet however, and you have avery 
good piece of reading before you. As might perhaps have 
been expected, the translations of Madame’s sharp sentences 
are better rendered than the somewhat pedantic, but brilliant 
French of her enemy. I will give as an example of a very 
good piece of translation the letter upon page 178 :— 

“It cannot be said that Mile. de Montpensier is ugly ; she 
has pretty eyes, a delicate white skin, . . and a very 
small mouth: and yet with all that she is the most disagree- 
able person I ever saw in my life; in all her actions, speaking, 
eating, drinking. she is intolerable. he one I loved 
best was my step-daughter; for her I had a most sincere 
affection as if she were my sister ; “en we used to play 
together with litttle Charles-Louis and the litt': Prince 
d'Eissenach, and make such a racket that you could not have 
heard a thunderbolt fall.” 

This is a very excellent example of the accurate rendering 
in this volume of the exile’s personal and homely sentences. 
It would, perhaps, be an affectation to expect the presence in 
an English rendering of the somewhat clumsy French and 
occasional foreign words of the original. But it can be said 
with truth that the impression left by the translator's work, 
especially in the latter letters of Madame’s life, is as sound as 
it is interesting, and the choice is excellent. 

The Prince de Ligne is a subject as widely removed 
from this last as one thing can be from aaother. The 
interest of that eccentric and curiously lovable - character 
turns upon this: that he was a kind of vivacious, 
garrulous and highly detailed mouthpiece of a period 
in history to which the modern student cannot too often 
return. It is the generation of the physiocrats, of the 
stoics and of the heroic pedants who moulded modern 
Europe. A kind of crucible is there in which we see actually 
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molten the old metal of our Europe. The mould into which 
the metal was to run lies clearly before us because we know 
what followed ; and in the enormous wealth of observation 
in such a man as this the process of the revolutionary casting 
becomes amply evident. All that hyper-refinement of which 
Talleyrand was the highest and most vicious example, that 
enthusiasm of which Rousseau was the prophet, that love of 
arms and Renaissance of chivalry which culminated in the 
great wars of 1793-1814—these we get in such memoirs in the 
living words of a contemporary. He was the associate and 
perhaps the lover of Catherine the Great, the friend and the 
would-be protector of Rousseau, the interlocutor and, on the 
whole, the just critic of Voltaire. 

There is no space within the short limits of such a review 
as this to quote at any great length from the actual words of 
the book. But for the sake of selection I will beg the reader 
to turn to two of the most interesting, most characteristic and 
most instructive passages in these memoirs. First the fifth 
chapter of Volume I., all the first part of which is a description 
of Jean-Jacques. They give a personal impression so different 
from and so superior to the little foolish criticisms of our 
own time that the genius who was the principal forerunner of 
modern Europe seems to stand before us ;— 

“ His eyes were like two stars. His looks electri- 
fedme. . . . . Ilended by saving, with tears in my eyes, 
‘Be happy in &pite of yourself. If you will not inhabit the 
temple that I would build to virtue in the little sovereignty over 
which I rule, where there are neither parliament nor clergy, 
but the best sheep in the world; stay in France 
and build yourself a home on an island in the Seine.’” 

He goes on with a very pertinent remark— 

“Even among my sheep, whom he would certainly have 
asserted to be wolves, he would have written against the 
Germanic Empire and its laws of hospitality which I wa 
exercising upon him.” 

Finally, at the close of this admirable passage upon p. 139, there 
is an excellent indication of the nobility of character to which 
he could testify as an eye-witness, in spite of its manias and in 
spite of the confessions. ‘There was no baseness in Jean- 
Jacques. There was only pride and a grain of madness.” 

The second excerpt, upon which I can only touch in the 
briefest possible fashion, are the letters to and from Catherine 
at the close of chapter iv. of Vol. II., and the description at 
the beginning of chapter v., Vol. II., of the Turkish War. 
From this I cannot forbear to quote a very characteristic 
letter which he sent to the Turkish commander as a reply to 
the following rather vicious despatch which the Asiatic had 
sent to Terschitz :— 

“T salute you, neighbour Terschitz. You say there is an 
armistice. I know nothing about that. You talk to me of 
the Pacha of Belgrade. I am not dependent upon him. You 
offer to help me in case I need it. Learn that the Sublime 
Porte does not allow me to nced anything. All I want is to 
drink your blood. You tell me that I can trust you. Know 
that in these days no one should trust anyone. I salute you, 
neighbour Terschitz.” 

Here is the answer sent by the Prince in the name of “ neigh- 
bour Terschitz :"— 

“T salute you, neighbour Mustapha. Your letter is very 
Turkish. I am glad, for I was thinking there were no 
Turks. You say you want to drink my blood. I don't care 
about drinking yours. What is the blood of an Aga? Do 
what you like, and come when you can. I have given my 
people orders to take you prisoner at the first opportunity. I 
should like to see you. Good-bye to you, Aga Mustapha.” 


H. B. 





THAT SOUL OF WHIM. 
GEORGE SELWYN, HIS LETTERS AND HIS LiFF. Edited by E.S, 
Roscoe and Helen Clergue. London: Fisher Unwin. 


THERE are books which teach history by implication ; books 
whose every sentence presupposes close acquaintance with 
the period which they illuminate. Such a book is this ; to the 
uninitiated its naked facts are trivial, its procession of 
personages confusing: it fills gaps in previous knowledge, 
completes contexts hitherto imperfect, for those who, familiar 
with later eighteenth century memoirs, or even with their 
modern renderings by Jesse, Trevelyan, Lecky, are qualified to 
read and to enjoy en connaissance de cause. It represents, no 


doubt, a minor range of history; is the chronicle not of a 
community but of a set; yet of a set which, like Byron's 
liquid glassful centering a frozen bottle of champagne, 
“brought to a quintessence” the wit and gaiety, the intel- 
lectual potency and the seductive sparkle, of a splendidly 
apparelled social time. Its actors, French and English—for 
in those last years before the Revolution the two capitals 
mingled more intimately than at any former epoch—were of 
the highest rank and fashion: inherited wealth or ample 
sinecures gave them opulence, leisure, pride: from their 
charmed and privileged circle outsiders were tacitly 
excluded: they combated by play, politics, amours, above 
all by social converse, the monotony which waits as 
Nemesis on a life exempt from all compelling duties and 
self-approving toil. Mere triflers, voluptuaries, gamesters, 
they appear at first, till a flash of unexpected light reveals 
honour, tenderness, sagacity behind the frivolous outside ; we 
discover them to be not worse than high-placed men to-day, 
only more amusing: and ia this discovery lies the corrective 
charm of a book like George Selwyn’s Life. 

We have been used to think of him merely as the chief 
humourist of his time, the Hoffnar whose witticisms circulated 
in every drawing-room, and to whom, as to Theodore Hook 
in our own younger days, were ascribed all the jests which 
came unfathered into the world. This of course he was; all 
contemporary memoirs contain specimens of “ George's 
jokes.” Vapid enough many of them scem ‘to-day; a verbal 
quibble depends on speaker, hearer, spontaneity, occasion, 
and dies with them: in a well-turned sentence the Editors 
excuse themselves from the resuscitation of dead bon mots. 
They comment briefly too upon his “strange and dismal 
turn” for frequenting executions, an uncouth bias which he 
shared with many exquisites of his time, and which prompted 
the one good saying recorded of George II.: how much 
more he was than this is shown in the letters which 
they have selected and judiciously annotated, and in 
the brief luminous pages of biography which connect 
them. Born in 1719, he was at Eton the schoolfellow of 
Horace Walpole, Gray the poet, the Montagus, and General 
Conway. Some foolish feat caused his expulsion from 
Oxford ; he entered Parliament for the borough of Gloucester, 
and obtained from Government a valuable sinecure, in return 
for which he voted always with the “ King’s party,” though 
hating its chief, Lord North. He lived in London, reluc- 
tantly and rarely visiting his beautiful country house at 
Matson, in the Cotswold Hills ; was often in Paris, welcomed 
equally at the Court, in the salons, at the tables of seigneurs 
and statesmen ; and spent months together at Castle Howard, 
the home of his closest friends, the Howards of Carlisle. For, 
while moving naturally in the society of his contemporaries— 
the Duke of Queensberry, Walpole, Edgcumbe, “Gilly” 
Williams—friends of the late Lord Taunton will remember 
the fine painting of the two last, with Selwyn, at Quantock 
Lodge, and the anecdotes with which its accompiished owner 
was wont to embellish it—he was no less linked on valued 
terms with a much younger group, Charles Fox, Fitzpatrick, 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Storer (known as the Bon Ton), Hare 
(the “ Hare of many friends”), and, most of all, with Lord 
Carlisle. His letters to this last, disinterred from the Castle 
Howard muniments, form the bulk of the present volume. When 
the correspondence began he was nearly thirty years older than 
the young Earl ; with delicate skill he avoids all assumption 
of a senior or paternal attitude, writing with the frank equality 
and even deference due in a ceremonious age from one high- 
bred gentleman to another of his own years and rank. ‘The 
style is bright and unaffected, filled with the society gossip 
which, travelling abroad or secluded on his estates, his friend 
would eagerly receive, interspersed with long sentences in 
French characteristic of the fashion of the time. The young 
man is hopelessly in love with beautiful Lady Sarah Bunbury, 
and Selwyn gladdens him with frequent reports of her 
appearance and her talk. Fox, who ruined all his friends, 
has involved the Earl in heavy debts, and much businesslike 
counsel is given as to devices for their recovery from that 
slippery spendthrift. Carlisle marries by and by, and children 
come ; the eldest boy we meet again long afterwards in Lady 
Granville’s charming letters as husband to Lady Georgina 
Cavendish ; on him and on the younger ones Selwyn lavishes 
affection. Of children he was at all times fond ; unmarried 
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himself, he adopts a little Maria Fagniani, who, under the 
name of Mie-Mie, figures largely in the letters. But they 
charm us on their public rather than on their personal side, 
by their lively finished sketches of passing occurrences. We 
hear of the King’s madness, of the Duchess of Kingston's 
trial, of the exiled noblesse landing from France and crowding 
Grenier’s Hotel in piteous, penniless poverty. We penetrate 
the fashionable clubs—Brooks’, White’s, Almack’s, the Old 

Club, the Goose Tree and the Dilettanti. The gaming tables 
are crowded with players; the games are hazard, quinze, 
Pharo. Last night Meynell lost 3,000; Delmé is ruined and 
sells all his hounds and horses ; the Jews strip Charles Fox's 
house of furniture, clothes, books, pictures; but another day 
Charles appears “in a new hat, frock, waistcoat, shirt and 
stockings, as clean and smug as a gentleman ; and he told me 
it was from the Pharo bank. He was in sucha sort of humour 
that I should have liked to have dined with him.” The terrible 
Pharo bank goes on day and night, its winnings computed to 
be 30,000; the uncurtained club windows level with the 
ground, so that all who pass can see the dealers and the 
punters. All win and lose with majestic unconcern, with 
what Major Pendennis called “the grand manner.” Selwyn 
himself gives in to the prevailing folly, but pulls up in time, 
fining himself heavily for all his losses, the fines to go to 
Carlisle’s children. The “ tie” he calls this curious restriction ; 
it checks his play effectually, but his friends pronounce it 
“the damnedest thing in the world to do,” 

By and by Lord North falls from power, the King’s 
personal rule is shattered, Fox is transformed from the 
reckless gambler into the admired and patriotic statesman. A 
group of young M.P.’s drinking, singing, laughing, in a room 
at the House of Commons, makes Selwyn wish for one night 
to be twenty years old again ; amongst them are William Pitt 
and “one Wilberforce.” The Chevalier D’Eon appears in 
habit de femme, wearing the diamonds presented by the 
Empress of Russia to that remarkable Epicene when he was 
at her court as Minister. Mie-Mie goes to Montem, where 
their Majesties are present, the mock prayer discontinued by the 
Queen’s desire, Selwyn lending a regimental suit for Roberts, 
captain of the school. We sec the Emperor Joseph, “a great 
prince dans tous les sens,” who quarrels with his sister Marie 
Antoinette over her love for France. Young Vathek Bech- 
ford, millionaire and genius, sings and performs at Lady 
Lucan's ; Selwyn thinks he will end in a madhouse. Poor 
Princess Amelia dies, “ flapping her sides as she sits up in bed 
as a turtle does with its fins, and saying I am ready, I am 
ready!” Selwyn buys Johnson's Lives of the Poets, reads the 
Life of Prior, and repents his purchase, “ makes an intimacy ” 
over his fireside with that very popular man Mr. Thomas 
Jones. The beautiful Gunning sisters appear briefly as Lady 
Coventry and the Duchess of Hamilton. The American war 
breaks out ; it is mentioned casually, after Bunker's Hill, as 
“that little dispute.” “Bad news from the Colonies: the 
Prince of Brunswick has another son” occurs in 1769. In 

1781 there is bad news across the Atlantic, and everyone is 
admiring Lady Craufurd’s chair. Even after the surrender of 
Cornwallis men’s minds are slow to realise that a colony is lost. 

Through it all moves Selwyn, unconsciously superior, as 
we can see, to most of those around him ; consulted by all, 
loved by all, advising all ; meeting probable poverty, when 
Burke is extinguishing sinecures, with cheerful readiness to 
lodge up two pair of stairs at half a guinea a week, so that he 
may reserve for Mie-Mie’s education and her future ; counsel- 
ling Carlisle to fall back on “a chop and pewter plate,” 
rather than sell himself by political apostasy. The loss fell 
on him, but for two years only ; one of Pitt's first acts in 1784 
was to console him with a post as lucrative and “ unar- 
duous” ashe had lost. So he enjoyed in affluence his closing 
years, gay, tender, sympathetic to the last, rejoicing in 
Mie-Mie's brilliant début, finding in friendship of young and 
old compensation for the lack of natural relationships, happy 
in all those accompaniments of old age which Macbeth 
groaned to think that he should miss :— 

“T am on the point of losing,” writes Walpole to Miss 
Berry, surprised for once by strong feeling into simplicity ; 
“Tam on the point of losing my old acquaintance and friend, 
George Selwyn. These misfortunes are very sensible to the 


old ; but him I really loved, not only for his infinite wit, but 
for a thousand good qualities besides.” 
W. T. 






SERMONS IN SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


CHRIST THE PROTESTANT. By H. H. Almond, Head Master of 
Loretto School. London: Blackwood and Sons. 

LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF Lire. By Dr. Alex. MacLaren, 
London : Isbister and Co, 


Christ the Protestant is a volume of school sermons of quite 
unusual merit. “The book consists partly of sermons not 
previously published and partly of sermons printed in 1886, 
but frequently revised and greatly altered since.” The con- 
stantly changing character of a school congregation has 
afforded Dr. Almond a welcome opportunity, denied to most 
settled pastors, of perfecting by afterthought and repetition 
his earlier utterances on themes of perennial interest. The 
obvious danger of so much revision in the case of dis- 
courses meant to effect a practical result is lest they 
become mere works of art, and so lose “the tumultuous 
eagerness of earnest purpose,” the element of direct address 
and other qualities essential to the ideal sermon. But Dr. 
Almond has effectually guarded against the danger. These 
discourses are sermons: neither elegant essays on moral 
subjects nor pious homilies, but forceful, fervid addresses, 
based on sound and scholarly exposition, with clear and definite 
aim and breathing throughout with the spirit of the preacher. 
It is a saying of Phillips Brooks’ that “the best sermon 
for any time is that time’s best utterance ;” and the fitness of 
these sermons to the audience and the circumstances in which 
they were delivered adds much totheir interest. Loretto boys 
come, in slightly differing proportion, from Presbyterian and 
Episcopalian families. The only religious services attended 
during term are those of the School Chapel. A common 
school life should have a common worship; to scatter the 
school to different churches on Sundays, according to the 
predilections of respective parents is to create a sense of 
division and unduly to accentuate denominational distinctions. 
Further, the services should be of such a nature that boys can 
take a large share in them, whereas in ordinary churches 
sermons with any bearing on school life are seldom heard and 
attendance, especially when boys go in a body, is apt to 
degenerate into a lounge. From these principles of Dr. 
Almond, as well as from Dr. Almond's book, it will be 
seen that it is the zealous aim of the head master to make 
religious training an integral part of the school life, “nota 
thing kept in a corner, but an atmosphere pervading the 
whole.” It would be difficult to imagine sermons better 
adapted to such an end, The choice of subjects is admirable. 
Among other themes there are the following :—“ Spiritual 
gravitation,” “The gifts of the evil one,” “The idler no 
Christian,” “The sinfulness of not putting evil down.” No 
time is given in the opening sentences of the sermons—which 
are usually of an expository nature—for attention to grow 
slack ; there is a sense of direct contact with the audience 
from the first word uttered. The singleness of thought 
running throughout the whole sermon helps to definiteness of 
impression ; and the felicity of illustrations—drawn in many 
instances from such science or history as the elder boys may 
be supposed to be familiar with ; the rigid exclusion of all 
matters not directly bearing on a boy’s life, and the cumulative 
force of succeeding paragraphs in which some central 
principle evolved from the text is applied to the daily life of 
the school, all combine to invest these sermons with qualities 
of a very high order. The following extracts, chosen almost 
at random, illustrate the usual character of these appeals :— 
“Cultivate your habits till temperance is no longer self- 
denial, and order has become a second nature and indolence a 
hateful weariness. Cultivate your feelings, let natural love 
broaden into Christian charity, and let your fiercer passions 
spend their dangerous forces in the fiery zeal and holy anger 
which cannot abide the thing that is evil. Cultivate your 
social powers by kindly intercourse with your fellows, by the 
free play of a wit that never leaves a sting and of a fancy that 
never verges on the profane. . . . Enjoy and cultivate 
to the utmost one of the brightest ‘and purest of the Creator’s 
gifts, the exulting buoyancy of radiant health and spirits ; 
and then at the foot of the Cross lay all your gifts and 
gains and graces, all the trained acuteness of intellect, all the 
firmness of nerve and vigour of limb, all the subtle magnetism 
of influence, all the freshness of a joyous youth, all the ripened 
energies of an ambitious manhood ; and whether or not God 
shall call upon you to sacrifice any of these His boons and 
blessings, consecrate them all to His service and glory.”— 
“ The Education of Our Lord,” pp. 116, 117. 
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this on “ The Consecration of the Body "— 

“Why, oh why, cannot there be a holy alliance between the 

athlete and the Christian ?—an alliance against the common 
enemies of both: against intemperance and indolence, and 
dissipation and effeminacy, and zsthetic voluptuousness and 
heartless cynicism, and all unnatural and demoralising 
clements in our modern life? Why will some take so narrow 
a view of the true aims of physical training that they bound 
their horizon by the vision of prizes and athletic honours, not 
secing that these things are as worldly and as worthless as 
unsanctified wealth, or knowledge, or literature, or art?” 
As a training-ground for the athlete Loretto holds a promi- 
nent place among public schools. With such a stimulating 
moral and religious training as the school provides, it were 
strange if boys did not leave it carrying with them high 
ideals of service, both to man and God. 

Leaves from the Tree of Life is not one of Dr. MacLaren’s 
representative volumes. Those who made acquaintance of the 
great preacher through Sermons Preached in Manchester, 
published many years ago, and who have eagerly welcomed 
the more recent productions of this remarkably fresh and 
fertile writer, will turn over the pages of the present volume 
with some feeling of disappointment. The attractive title 
only too well describes the contents of the book. It is a book 
of leaves with but few of the branches to which they belong. 
The reader will find in these pages the same valuable exposi- 
tions which enrich the preacher's other works; but the 
addresses—some fifty or more in number—are too fragmentary 
to satisfy the grateful admirers—and they are a great multitude 
—of Dr. MacLaren’s characteristic works. If the intention is 
to issue an attractively bound and well-printed book full 
of good things suitable for Christmas and New Year presents, 
the purpose is so far admirably served. 


E. S. 





CONDE'S SISTER. 
LIFE OF MADAM# DE LONGUEVILLE. By Mrs. Alfred Cock. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 


SURELY it would be difficult to find a more attractive theme 
for the biographer’s pen than Anne-Genevietve de Bourbon, 
Duchess of Longueville ; the hevoine of the Fronde, sister and 
counsellor of the great Condé, beloved of La Rochefoucauld ; 
in her later years the protectress of the Port Royal com- 
munity ; dévote and diplomatist, ardent lover and clear-headed 
politician ; the most remarkable of the brilliant, beautiful 
women who helped to sway the destinies of France in the 
troubled years of the carly seventeenth century. Yet no 
adequate life of her has ever been written. Indeed, the only 
one which exists is “an eighteenth-century publication of very 
little merit, either literary or biographical, the work neither of 
an eye-witness or of a historian familiar with the methods of 
modern research.” Ample materials for such a biography 
exist, and Mrs. Alfred Cock has courageously stepped into the 
breach. The result of evidently careful research and reading— 
Mrs. Cock has not only consulted numerous memoirs and 
other available published material, but has also delved deep 
into the recesses of the Bibliothtque Nationale—is a very 
pleasant little volume. The biographer has not only felt the 
fascination of her subject, but makes her reader feel it too. 
To be perfectly truthful, she rather inspires a wish for 
a still more adequate life, longer perhaps and _ fuller 
and also better written. The present volume is not 
without grammatical slips and unnecessary colloquialisms. 
The central figure of the book has life and charm, her features 
are distinct, we can follow the varying movements of her 
mind, and understand her failures and mistakes as well as her 
successes. There is some life, too, in the great Conde, and 
we have a partial idea, when we close the book, of Mrs. Cock’s 
conception of Mazarin, or La Rochefoucauld. But Madame 
de Longueville moved upon a crowded stage, in an atmosphere 
of plot and counterplot, intrigue and conspiracy. It requires 
a master hand to inspire all the figures with life, to untwine 
the entangled threads. Mrs. Cock’s pages are full of detail, 
but they follow one another with a wearying lack of propor- 
tion, and there are no broad features round which the details 
may group themselves. The dramatis persona flock upon the 
stage, make their bow and pass off, perhaps to reappear some 


scenes later, perhaps to vanish out of the play. But they leave 
no definite impression behind them, they are puppets, not 
human beings—and surely the founders of Port Royal, the 
fighters of the Fronde, men and women who read and are 
portrayed in pages of the Grand Cyrus, who fought against 
or loved beautiful Duchesse de Longueville (to whom, in the 
days of her adversity, two of the volumes of Grand Cyrus were 
dedicated) deserve to have the health of life given back to 
them by their historian. Still, to say this is only to say that 
Mrs. Cock has devoted herself to a very complicated period 
of French history, and has done something towards making 
it known to the ordinary English reader. Her book deserves 
praise, though it cannot be called perfect, and if it inspires its 
readers to study more closely its delightful heroine and her 
contemporaries, it will have done a good work, 


L. F. 





COOKERY IN THE NURSERY. 


THe CuiLp’s Cookery Book. By Louisa S. Tate. Grant 
Richards. 


To instruct while amusing is the avowed aim of modern 
education. Enthusiastic advocates of the kindergarten system 
assure us that the intellectual training of the young cannot be 
taken in hand at too early an age, and would almost persuade 
us that the infant's enjoyment of its bottle may, through 
culture, be enhanced by a scientific appreciation of the theory 
of suction. Doubtless the modern methods have succeeded in 
rendering the schoolroom less unattractive, but to those brought 
up in the cruder fashion of an earlier day the advantage seems 
gained by the sacrifice of much of the unfettered, lawless 
freedom of former play hours. For this reason some measure 
of regret mingles with our appreciation of the Child’s Cookery 
Book compiled by Louisa Tate, since it seems to mark the 
invasion by the educator of yet another province of pure 
pastime. 

Looking back on the delightful cooking parties of child- 
hood, we cannot fail to recognise that the keen edge and zest 
of our enjoyment was mainly due to the element of uncer- 
tainty as to results. Written rules and instructions would have 
lowered the whole tone of the entertainment and made it flat 
and unprofitable as a lesson on the use of the globes. The 
introduction of arecipe would, in the first place, have abolished 
the long, deeply interesting, friendly (or unfriendly) discussion 
as to what ingredients should enter into the composition of 
each dish and have chilled the spirit of adventure that led to 
recklessly daring and brilliantly original combinations of good 
things. Again, it would probably have ensured that the cake, 
or pie, or pudding would retain the impress of its pristine 
design through all the changes and chances of transit through 
pot or oven, and the moment of suspense before the final 
examination of each chef dwuvre would have been robbed of 
its intensity. Who can forget the thrill of excitement as the 
lid of the saucepan was raised and if, as too often happened, 
the pudding was found no longer confined in its cloth (usually 
a scrupulously clean pocket-handkerchief contributed by some 
well-provided guest), but lying in a pulpy mass at the bottom 
of the pot, the momentary dismay, the hurried consultation 
and the brilliant retrieval of the situation by the rapid conver- 
sion of the compound through the addition of milk and ginger 
wine into a delicious tipsy cake or trifle ? 

If, too, success should attend each effort, as seems 
almost inevitable under the guidance of such a manual as 
Mrs. Tate provides, great opportunities would be lost for the 
development of heroism and loyalty such as led us to devour 
the nauseous messes compounded by some favourite comrade 
not only without a murmur, but with assurances that we 
regarded as special dainties the sweet dishes into which salt 
had unaccountably found its way, the glutinous toffee that had 
to be eaten with a spoon because for some occult reason it 
refused to “ set,” or the leaden pastry that entering a quick 
oven in the guise of a fair and shapely puff issued from it 
black, formless and rocky as a lump of coal. 

To the less adventurous but more highly cultured child 
of to-day, athirst for knowledge and instruction, this little book 
will prove invaluable. The young cook who follows carefully 
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the very clearly worded directions cannot fail to produce most 
appetizing dishes. The recipes are well chosen, and so simple, 
that almost all can be attempted by a child without assistance, 
and they include a variety of pretty sweets and cakes. These 
are named in a most attractive fashion, and so full of pleasant 
suggestion are some of the titles, that we fear the young 
artist’s thoughts may be inclined to stray from the matter in 
hand into vague speculation as to the personality of “ Marian” 
of the buns or profitless mental debate as to whether the 
biscuits that bear his name were provided by loving relatives 
as a surprise for “ Billy,” or record the triumph of a youthful 
genius who, in a moment of inspiration, evolved the excellent 
recipe from his inner Consciousness. 


L. M, 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


THE first place in the Contemporary Review is given to an 
article by Mr. J. A. Hobson which discusses the South African 
question as illustrating the power of international capitalism 
in modern politics. Mr. Hobson describes the group of 
financiers who control the gold industry of the Transvaal, 
and who combine an industrial interest (as investors in East 
Rands and Ferreira Deeps) with a speculative interest as 
stock-manipulators. South Africa has presented just those 
conditions which tempt the “economic rulers” to become 
“ political rulers,” and Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, Eckstein and the 
rest have for some years directed their energies and their 
resources to securing the political control of South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes’ activity in Cape politics and the organization of 
the Rhodesian press illustrate both the methods employed and 
the ends pursued. Mr. Hobson has little difficulty in showing, 
for example, that Mr. Rhodes’ career only becomes intelli- 
gible on the assumption that his objects have been economic. 
Mr. Rhodes entered political life in 1880 to represent the 
interests of the diamond industry, and with such success that a 
“compound ” system has been introduced at Kimberley which 
has ruined the town, and the diamond industry is not even rated 
for local purposes. The Illicit Diamond Buying Law again 
gives excellent protection to Mr. Rhodes’ enterprises, but it is 
scarcely in harmony with those principles of liberty for which 
Mr. Rhodes is supposed to have agitated in the Transvaal. 
Imperialism again, which is associated in the mind of the man 
inthe street with Mr. Rhodes’ activity, is hardly the name toapply 
to his attitude in 1884 when Sir Charles Warren was sent by 
a Liberal Government to assert Imperial authority in Bechuana- 
land against Boer filibusters. Mr. Rhodes on that occasion 
took sides with the Transvaal, and demanded that the “ Impe- 
rial factor should be removed from the situation.”” His motive 
on that occasion, as elsewhere, was purely economic, for his 
opposition to Imperial interference was due to his fear that 
the establishment of a Crown colony or a Protectorate would 
interfere with his plan of a Chartered Company. The same 
motive inspires the policy which Mr. Rhodes and his friends 
have originated, and in which they have involved the country, 
as may easily be seen from the ingenuous admissions of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick. 

The same review contains an article by Mr. A. R. Carman, 
only remarkable for the insight which it affords into the con- 
fusions surrounding the word “ Radical.” The writer proves 
to his own satisfaction that the Transvaal Government is an 
oppressive oligarchy. He proceeds to explain that every 
“ Radical” must recognise the necessity for a “holy war.” 
Why does not Mr. Carman expect us to fight Russia for 
universal suffrage and Germany for freedom of speech? Mr. 
Carman does not recognise any claim of national freedom. After 
learning what Mr. Carman understands by the term “ Radical,” 
it is not perhaps surprising to find that he knows so little about 
the grievances of the Outlanders as to compare their sufferings 
to those of Bulgaria, and so little about the Convention that he 
actually makes it a point in his argument that the Boers did 
not keep the Outlanders out of their country. Mr. Carman 
ought to read the Convention, and also Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book. 
He would then know that the Boers were compelled by their 
engagements with Great Britain to admit aliens, and that the 
hardships of the Bulgarian peasants were easily distinguishable 
from those endured by Messrs, Beit and Eckstein. 


The Fortnightly contains a most ingenious “ Suggestion as 
to the Origin of Gender in Language,” by Mr. J. G. Fraser. 
The data on which the writer founds a theory at least more con- 
vincing than the old one of “ personification” are supplied 
by various South American and Australian tribes, among which 
males and females have each a distinct language or dialect 
or a different set of inflexions for the same vocabulary. For 
two centuries European travellers have remarked this strange 
condition of things, which is, no doubt, attributable to original 
“marriage by capture,” or the custom of seeking wives in 
alien tribes. It seems, however, that among these peoples male 
and female speech tends to assimilate :— 

“ Each of the sexes would speak its proper dialect more and 
more incorrectly, dropping some of its own forms and borrow- 
ing forms from the other sex, until at last all difference of 
speech between them vanished, and of the original duplicated 
form of words only one in each case survived. Sometimes 
the forms which survived in the speech now common to both 
sexes would be the form originally employed by the men only, 
and this would give the masculine gender ; sometimes it would 
be the form originally appropriate to the women, and this would 
give the feminine gender.” 

There is still some difficulty in conjecturing how, on this 
hypothesis, gender indicative of the speaker's sex came to 
indicate sex in the object spoken of ; and the neuter is a 
puzzle which Mr. Fraser avoids. But his suggestion is un- 
doubtedly interesting and may be fruitful. 

Mr. Herbert Paul contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
a stimulating and charmingly discursive essay on “ The Prince 
of Journalists,” Jonathan Swift. It is juggling with words, 
perhaps, to give the great Dean a description implying condi- 
tions unknown to his age ; still, “ he wrote regularly, he wrote 
anonymously, he wrote on politics, and, if any further proof 
be needed, he wrote on both sides” It is, indeed, the eternal 
distinction of his genius that he designed so often but so 
vainly to be ephemeral. But Mr. Paul's causerie concerns not 
only Swift's politics (the apology for his Toryism is much to 
the point) and pamphleteering: he talks of the whole work 
and temperament of our greatest satirist freshly and tersely ; 
and what Mr. Paul has to say of Swift's saeva indignatio and 
his mastery of his mediura is all worth reading. 

The same review prints a posthumous composition by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—* The Ghost of Doctor Harris.” This 
brief narrative, characteristically impressive and elaborate, was 
first communicated to friends in Liverpool as his own expe- 
rience by the novelist while he was American Consul in that 
city, and was transcribed at their request. 





FICTION. 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE DE WILLOUGHBY CLAIM. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. London: F. Warne and Co. 

THE FAaATE-SPINNER. By Laurence Alma Tadema. London: 
E. B. Mortlock. 

SHE WALKks IN Beauty. By Katherine Tynan. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 


THE TRANSGREsSORS. By Rosaline Masson. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's popularity is not likely to be 
lessened by her new novel with the clumsy title Jn Connection 
with the De Willoughby Claim. It has indeed nearly all the 
elements which make a successful novel, a well-told story 
spun out to the very end (and that a happy one), interesting 
and clearly defined characters, and enough sentimentality to 
meet the demand even of those who wept and laughed over 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. It must be allowed, however, that there 
are certain incidents in it which will not favour so general a 
success as the older tale enjoyed. Yet even in this respect 
fashion may have changed sufficiently to make them the causes 
rather than the preventives of success. 

The story of In Connection with the De Willoughby Claim 
is a complicated one, affecting as it does the life’s history 
both of big Tom de Willoughby (or D’ Willerby as his neighbours 
called him), of the store and Post Office, Talbot’s Cross Roads, 
Hamlin County, North Carolina, and the little girl whom he 
adopts under romantic and tragic circumstances. Tom is the 
unsuccessful scion of one of the first families of Delileville, 
Tennessee, unfitted to adorn society and the professions in 
which his brothers distinguish themselves, and an unsuccessful 
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rival to one of his brothers for the hand of the beautiful Delia 
Vanuxem. Leaving civilization he lives, popular and con- 
tented, among the simple folk of the mountain regions of North 

Carolina, and there, through the respect of his neighbours, 
he regained the self-respect he was in danger of losing at home. 
Sheba (or as he had christened her, Felicia), came thus 
into his life. Two strangers, a man and a woman, appeared 
suddenly in the neighbourhood of the Cross Roads allowing 
themselves to be known by none. De Willoughby, who had 
given up the medical profession, for which he had studied, 
because he was too tender-hearted for the job, was hastily 
summoned one night by the man, and arrived to see the death 
of the woman in giving birth to a daughter. Because the 
man (a clergyman) in his grief at the woman's death seems 
unable to grasp the fact of the child’s existence, big Tom 
adopts her and brings her up with tender solicitude and 
devoted care. 

Now here are two very interesting people to weave a 
story round. Both are so situated as to excite the minds of 
the curious: Tom is a well-drawn sympathetic character, a 
sentimental chap for his size, and Sheba grows up as sweet 
and as pretty as you could desire. Mrs. Burnett does not 
miss her opportunity; perhaps the chief fault of the book 
is that she makes too much of it. Everything to do with 
De Willoughby and his fine, honest friend Judge Rutherford, 
is excellent ; but the story of how Sheba came to exist is a 
little too involved and melodramatic, though the friendship 
between Latimer, the brother of Sheba’s mother and the man 
who sent for Tom, and the popular preacher Baird, who 
turns out to be her betrayer, sometimes approaches true 
tragedy, and there is something in Miss Amory Starkweather’s 
reading of John Baird's character that reveals more subtlety 
than we expect from the authoress. 

The claim was—well it does not really much matter what 
the claim was, nor even that it followed the Civil War, which is 
not in any way illuminated in the book. The chief interest is in 
the people who made the claim, and with them we must include 
Rupert de Willoughby, nephew of Tom and son of Delia, who 
is a gallant young fellow and Romeo to Sheba’s Juliet. But 
there is no need to further display the points of this novel. 
Suffice it to say to those who know what to expect from Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett, that they will find her at her best in Jn Con- 
neclion with the De Willoughby Claim. 

There is affectation about the Fate-Spinner, by Miss 
Laurence Alma Tadema. In fact there is a general air 
about the book of pretending to be just a little more 
impressive and a little more suggestive than it really is. The 
problem is a simple one, well known to readers of French 
fiction, and there is no particular attempt made to grapple 
with it. The story at times seems to move in a relentless and 
fateful manner to its climax, at others to drift uncontrolled to 
nowhere in particular. In short, The Fate-Spinner is unequal, 
even in point of style, in which it excels. Miss Laurence Alma 
Tadema writes easily and smoothly and occasionally with a 
charming fancy. She will do very much better work than this 
and her former books when she has learnt discontent with so 
attenuated a form of art as that which she professes. 

There is the abundant joy of life in everthing which Miss 
Katherine Tynan writes. True Irish optimism, good-humour, 
and happy sentimentalism attend her pen and inspire most 
charming novels. She Walks in Beauty is no exception to the 
rule. The story is unimportant, it moves easily, but not too 
easily, to happy marriages and fortunate inheritances ; but the 
atmosphere which surrounds the three delightful Irish girls 
and their cultured and urbane father is suffused with tender 
happiness and right good feeling. If the melancholy and 
depressed find not a tonic in Miss Tynan's book, there is no 
hope for them. 

Miss Rosaline Masson's The Transgressors is an entertaining 
and amusing novel. Not remarkable for construction or 
originality, but with much of the charm of a volume of family 
portraits, it wins the reader at once with a naive appeal to his 
good feelings and a pleasant tendency to shirk all the 
disagreeables of what is really rather a sad and depressing 
plot. The most entirely unsympathetic character of the story 
is, of course, a girl, in whose selfishness and heartlessness we 
refuse to believe in face of her charming manner and 
conversation. The most sympathetic character is a young 
medical student, Charles Mowbray, who is a delightful fellow. 


Edinburgh society is described with knowledge and sprightii- 
ness, and the obvious preferences and prejudices of the 
authoress will give a new friend to every sympathetic 
reader. 





BOOKS RECEIVED, 


ART 
Strachey (Henry), Raphael; The Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture Series 
Edited by G. C. Williamson, 5s. George Bell and Sons 
VERSE 
Bodiey (G. F.), Poems, 5s. George Beil and Sons. 
; SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Harrison (J. Ansted, B.Sc.), First Steps of Earth-Knowledge, Edited by W. Jerome 
Harrison, F.G.S., 2s. 6d tlackie and Son 
Henderson (G.G., D.Sc.) and Parker (M. A., B.Sc.), An Introduction to Analytical 
Chemistry, 5s. Blackie and Son 
Ninet (Marguerite), My First French Book, 1s. Blackie and Son 
Skeat (Bertha M., Ph.D. Zurich). Selected by, Specimens of English Prose, ts. 6d 
Biackie and Son. 





POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

Report of the Chief Labour Correspondent on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1898, 

1ogd. Eyre and Spottiswoode 
Furuya (Hisatsuna), Systeme Representatif au Japon, Two Parts. Bruxelles : Henri 

Lamerton. 
Holland (Frederick May), Liberty in the Nineteenth Century, 7s. 6d. G. P. Put- 

nam's Sons. 

FICTION. 
Grant (Michael), While the Lotus is Closed, 3s. 6d. Henry J. Drave. 
Hume (Fergus), The Lady from Nowhere, 3s.6d. Chatto and Windus. 
Swan (Howard), Angel in the Strand, rod. Samuel Baxter. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Marrot (Auguste), Life and Happiness, 2s. 6d. Kegan Paul and Co 
rhe Catholic Year-book for 1goo, 1s. Kegan Paul and Co. 
True Stories of South Africa, by a Soldier, 6d. Thomas Burleigh. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS 

Blackwood's Magazine, December, as. 6d. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
Harper's Magazine, January, ts. Harper and Brothers 
Macmillan’s Magazine, January, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 
St. Nicholas, January, 1s. Macmillan and Co. 
Scribner's Magazine, January, 1s. Sampson Low. 
Temple Bar, January, ts. Macmillan and Co 
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THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND THE R RHONE. 


A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Province. 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, F.R.G.S., Cor Ae By onber of the Literary 
and Scientific Societies of Nice and Draguiguan, and of the Société éduenne of 
Autun 





With Illustrations and Maps. Demy &vo., 6s. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE ;—* The reader who is wise enough to take this volume 
with him will find that every walk along the coast from Genoa to the Rhone will 
gain in interest and expand in knowledge. Produced in a manner wortby of 
its sound historical value.” 

MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


T HE KING’ S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
OLD BOYS’ ANNUAL DINNER 
Will be held at the Criterion Kestaurant on THURSDAY, January 11th, tgoo, at 
6.45 for 7 p.m., LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD, Esq, in the chair. Tickets, price 
7s. Od. each, may be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, G. Heyer, Esq., at 
King's College School, Wimbledon Common. Applications tor tickets should be 
accompanied by a remittance. 
GEORGE HEYER, ane. Honorary Secretary Old King’s Club. 
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The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post-fr 
FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telegraphic Address, “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.’ 
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abroad :— 

Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 

Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebeque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
41 and 43. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 

Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 

Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. 

Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. 4 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... f10 0 oO 45 ° © £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter ........6 9 °0 0 410 0 25 0 3°00 
Other Pages ..ssseesseee 8 0 o 400 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column. 
6s, 8d. narrow ,, 


Is. per line, broad column. 
‘ 2 narrow column. 
Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received mot later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JANUARY Commences a New Volume, and contains Contributions by 

Colonel Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. “The Defence of the 
__ Empire and the Militia Ballot.” 

Sidney Low. “The Military Weakness of England and the Militia Ballot.” 

Colonel J. G. B. Stopford. “The Volunteers.” 

Sir Henry Howorth, K.C.LE., M.P. “ Our Indian Troops.” 

The Rev. Dr. Wirgman (Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral). “The South African 

Conspiracy against British Rule.” 

Dr. St. George Mivart, F.R.S. “The Continuity of Catholicism.” 

Herbert Paul. “The Prince of Journalists.” 

The Late Nathaniel Hawthorne. “The Ghost of Dr. Harris.” 

rhe Rev. John M. Bacon. “Climate and the Atmosphere.” 

Montague Crackanthorpe, Q.C. “Can Sentences be Standardised ? 

Paul Bettelheim. “The Jews in France.” 

The Rev. C, G. Lang. “The War Relief Funds.” 

RK. B. Townshend. “The Common Mule.” 

J. Cuthbert Hadden. “The Tinkering of Hymns.” 

Sidney Lee. “ Shakespeare and the Modern Stage.” 

Sir Wemyss Reid. “The Newspapers.” 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH. 
Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. 

Practical Science Teaching. 

Public School Training. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science. 


The SECOND TERM will begin on TUESDAY, January 16th. 
For syllabus apply to— 








J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


TO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The JANUARY CATALOGUES of valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly reduced, are NOW 
READY, and will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and Son, 
Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 











THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post 3id. 





CONTENTS OF FAN. 5 ISSUE. 


How the Guns were Lost at the Tugela. Full-page Drawing. 
Cartoons of the Week. By F.C. G.: 
A Nightmare Santa Claus. 
Two Views of John Bull. 
The Scapegoat Herd. 
The War : Persons and Incidents. With many Illustrations. 
With the Army in Natal. Special Letter from the Front. 
Ditties of the Day. 
The Week at the London Theatres. 
The History of a Great Showman. Illustrated. 
Short Story: Our Club. 
Concerning Dress. An Illustrated Page for Ladies. 
The Library : 
The Highest Andes. 
“In India.” The British Army. The River War. 
Military Illustrations. 
Mems. from the Mags. Illustrated. 
A Prince of Benefactors. 
Celebrities’ Mottoes for the New Year. 
Old Age : Views of Professors. 
Our Chess Page. 
The New Year's Honours Lists. 
Human Documents VIII.—Fingers that Speak. Illustrated. 
Concerning Hearth and Home. _IIlustrated. 
Our Christmas Fund. 
All the Week’s News, &c. 





Thirty-six Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 





Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C, 





BEGINS A NEW VOLUME. 
The JANUARY (New Year’s) NUMBER of 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


The New Year’s Number of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE is full of interesting Articles and Stories. 
Among these are :— 

NOTABLE HOUSES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Illustrated by Photographs of the Houses of Presi- 
dent Kruger, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, &c., &c. 

MILITARY HEROES AT WESTMINSTER. 

A charming Article, dealing with Famous Soldiers 
whose Memorials are in Westminster Abbey. 

A TALE OF THE VELDT. 

A South African Tale of the Boer Treatment of 
Natives. 








Among other Articles are the following :— 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
MOROCCO, THE IMPERIAL CITY. 
By F. G. AFLALO. 
THE TWO HUGOS. By W. E. HENLEY. 
LOTTERIES AND LUCK. By J. Hott ScHoo.ine. 
FROM A LONDON ATTIC. By G. S, STREET, 





Mrs. FLora A. STEEL, GILBERT PARKER, H. A. VACHELL, 
CLARENCE Rook, HERBERT FLOWERDEW, H. C, ACHE- 
SON, and others. 

The NEW YEAR’S NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGA- 
ZINE is full of exquisite Pictures by the leading artists in black and 
white, and has for Frontispiece a beautiful Reproduction after the 


picture by Holbein :— 
ANNE OF CLEVES. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Publishing Offices: 18, Charing Cross Road, London, , 
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IRISH LINENS 


DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Being ACTUAL LINEN MANUFACTURERS, we are able at all times to supply our retail 


customers with the Best Irish Linen Goods UNDER trade price, no provision having been made for 
intermediate profits. To test value ladies are asked to write for Illustrated Price Lists and Patterns, which 
are sent free to any address for comparison. 





Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and upwards, 





DUBLIN: 8 and 9, Suffolk Street. 
MANUFACTORY: 


Walpole Brothers, Ltd., 


Waringstown (co. Down). 


89, New Bond Street, and 
102, Kensington High Street, 
London, W. 
BELFAST: 16, Bedford Street. 











A REVOLUTION 
| IN FURNISHING. 


i FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


WITH 


NORMAN & STACEY, 


LIMITED, 
118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 








THE “OSMAN” 


TURKISH TOWELS 
BATH MATS, 








MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, 
LIMITED, 

MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 


Sold by all high-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 











MEDOC.— VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an _ excellent light Per Dozen. 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will on, Gae 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 8/3 
higher prices. 


ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increasing number 

of customers it procures us in London and : , 

the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 9.9 

in submitting it to those who like pure 

Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doten Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 

Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen aod 
upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 

per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 


Si 








London and Korth Western 
Aailoouy. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN. 

VOLUNTEERS AND MILITIAMEN. 











It has been decided that any of the Company's staff who 
volunteer for active Military Service abroad, or belong to the 
Militia and are required to serve, shall be allowed leave of absence ; 
and, on termination of their active service, if they are physically 
aud otherwise fit, they will be permitted to resume duty in as 
nearly as possible similar positions to those they now occupy. _ 

Those who are members of the Superannuation and Pension 
Funds will be allowed to remain members of those Funds until 
reinstated in the service at the termination of~their active Military 
service. 

The Wives and Families of such Members of the Staff will be 
entitled to Privilege Tickets during the absence of the Husbands 
on Military duty, on application through the Heads of Depart- 
ments under whom the men are employed. 

FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 








Euston Station, 2nd January, 1900. a 
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